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CONVERSATION THE FIRST. 



Called on Mr. Northcote ; had, as usual, an 
interesting conversation. Spoke of some account 
of Lord Byron in a newspaper, which he thought 
must be like. " The writer says, he did not 
wish to be thought merely a great poet. My 
sister asked, *What then did he , wish to be 
thought ?' Why, Til tell you ; he wished to be 
something different from every body else. As to 
nobility, there were many others before him, so 
that he could not rely upon that ; and then, as 
to poetry, there are so many wretched creatures 
that pretend to the n^une, that he looked at it 
with disgust : he thought himself as distinct from 
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them as the stars in the finnament. It comes to 
what Sir Joshua used to say, that a man who is 
at the head of his profession is above it. I re- 
member being at Cosway's, where they were re- 
commending' some charitable institution for the 
relief of decayed artists ; and I said I would not 
be of it, for it was holding out a temptation to 
idleness, and brining those into the profession 
who were not fit for it. Some one who wanted to 
flatter me observed, * I wonder you should talk 
in this manner, who are under such obligations 
to the art !' I answered immediately, ' If I 
am to take your compliment as I believe it is 
meant, I might answer, that it is the art that is 
under oUigations to me, not I to it. Do you 
suppose that Rubens, Titian, and others were 
under obligations to the art — they who raised it 
from obscurity and made it «11 that it is ? What 
would the art be without these ?** The world in 
g^ieral, as Miss Reynolds used to say, with re- 
ference to her brother, think no more of ^ painter 
than they do of a fiddler or a dancing-master or 
a piano-forte-maker. And so of a poet. I have 
always said of that dispute about burying Lord 
Byron in Poets'* Comer, that he would have re- 
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nsted it violeiitty if he could have known of it. 
Not but there vere many very eminent names 
there, with whom he would like to be associated ; 
but then there were others that he would look 
down upon. If they had laid him .there, he 
▼ofdd have got up again. No ; I**!! tell you 
where they shotdd hare laid him — if they had 
buried him with the kings in Henry VII.^s 
Chapel> he would have had no oligection to that ! 
One cannot alter the names of things, or the 
prejudices of the world respecting them, to suit 
(me*8 conrenience. I once went with Hoppner 
to the hustings to vote for Home Tooke ; and 
when they asked me what I was, I said, a painter. 
At this Hoppner was rery mad all the way 
home, and said I should have called myself a 
portrait-painter. I replied, the world had no time 
to trouble their heads about such distinctions. I 
afterwards asked Kemble, who agreed I was right, 
that he always called himself a player,^ &c. 

I then observed, I had been to the play with G. 
and his daughter, from the last of whom I had 
learnt something about Liord Byron^'s conversa- 
tion. " What !^' he said, " the beauty-daugh- 
ter ?^ I said, << Do you thmk her a beauty, 

B 2 
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then ?^ — *^ Why no, she rather thinks herself 
one, and yet there is something about het that 
would pass for such. Girls generally find out 
where to place themselves. She^s dever too; 
isn\ she ?''— " Oh ! yes.''— "What did she tell 
you about Lord Byron ? because I am curious to 
know all about him.^ — " I asked her if it was 
true that Lord Byron was so poor a creature 
as H represented him ? She at first mis- 

understood me, and said, nothing could be 
meaner than he was, and gave some instances 
of it. I said, that was not what I meant ; that 
I could believe any thing of that kind of him; 
that whatever he took in his head he woidd carry 
to extremes, regardless of every thing but the 
feeling of the moment ; but that I could not 
conceive him to be in conversation, or in> any 
other way, a flat and common-place person.* 

* Oh ! no,' she said, * he was not. H was 

hardly a fair judge. . The other had not behaved 
well to him, and whenever they met^ H al- 

ways began some kind of argument, and as Lord 
Byron could not argue, they made but a bad 

• Mr. Moore has just written a book to prove the truth 
of the contrary opinion. 
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piece of business of it, and it ended unsatisfac- 
torily for all parties. I said, H was too apt 

to put p^ple to their trumps, or to force them 
upon doing not what they could do, but what he 
thought he could do. He, however, not only 

gave his own opinion, but said, Mr. S could 

only just endure Lord B3nron'S company. This 
seemed to me odd ; for though he might be nei- 
ther orator nor philosopher, yet any thing he might 
say or only stammer out in broken sentences, 
must be interesting : a glance, a gesture would 
be full of meaning ; or he would make one look 
about one like the tree in Virgil, that expressed 
itself by groans. To this she assented, and ob- 

served—* At least S and myself found it so ; 

for we generally sat with him till morning. He 
was perhaps a little moody and reserved at first ; 
but by touching on certain strings, he began td 
ynbend, and gave the most extraordinary accounts 
of his own feelings and adventures that could be 
ima^ned. Besides, he was very handsome, and 
it was some satisfaction to look at a head at once 
80 beautiful and expressive !' I repeated what 

H told me, that when he and Lord Byron 

met in Italy, they did not know one another ; he 
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Iiimself from having grown bo thin, and Byron 
firom having grown so fat, like a great chubby 
8diool4ioy — a circumstance which shocked his 
lordship so much, that he took to drinking vine* 
gar at a great rate, that he might recover the 
figure of the stripling God. I mentioned some 

things that H had reported of Lord Byron ; 

such as his saying, ^ He never cared for any 
thing above a day,"* — ^which might be merely in 
a fit of spleen, or from the spirit of contradiction, 
or to avoid an imputation of sentimentalUy.^ 
— " Oh !'''' said Northcote, " that will never do^ 
to take things literally that are uttered in a mo« 
ment of irritation. You do not express your 
own opinion, but one as opposite as possible to 
that of the person that has provoked you. You 
get as far from a person you have taken a pique 
against as you can, just as you turn-off the pave* 
ment to get outof the way of a chimney-sweeper; 
but it is not to be supposed you prefer walking 
fai the mud, for all that ! I have often been 
ashamed myself of ispeeches I have made in that 
way, which have been repeated to me as good 
things, when all I meant was that I would 
•ay any thing sooner than agree to the nonsense 
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or aflfectation I l^ard. You then set yourself 
i^iainsi what you think « wrong bias in another, 
and are not like a wall but a buttress — as far from 
the right line as your antagonist ; and the more 
absurd he is, the more so do you become. Be- 
fore you attend to what any one says, you should 
wskj Was he talking to a fool or a wise man ? 
No ; H ■ ■■ would make Lord Byron tributary, 
to him, or would make him out to be notJiiBg. 
I wonder you admire him as you do, and com- 
pare him to the wits of Charks II. It isn^t writ- 
ing verses* or painting a picture-^that, as Sir 
Joshua used to say, is what every body can do : 
hot it is the doing something more than any body 
else can do that entitles the poet or the artist to 
distinction, or makes the work live. But these 
people shut themselves up in a little circle <^ 
their own, and fancy all the world are looking 

at them*" I said, H had been spoiled by 

flattery when he was young. ^^ Oh! no,^ he 
said, ^^ it was not that. Sir Joshua was not 
spoiled by flattery, and yet he had as much of 
it as any body need have ; but he was looking 
out to see what the world said of him, or tibidk- 
ing what figure he should make by the side of 
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Correggio or Vandyke, not pluming himself on 
being a better painter than some one in the next 
street, or being surprised that the people at his 
own table spoke in praise of his pictures. It is 
a little mind that is taken up with the nearest 
object, or puffed up with immediate notice : to 
do any thing great, we must look out of ourselves 
and see things upon a broader scale /^ 

I told Northcote I had promised H I 

would bring him to see him ; and then, said I, 
you would think as favourably of him as I do, 
and every body else that knows him. " But you 
didn't say any thing in my praise to induce him 
to come ?'*'' — " Oh ! yes ; I exerted all my elo- 
quence."" — " That wasnH the way. You should 
have said I was a poor creature, perhaps amusing 
for half an hour or so, or curious to see like a 
little dried mummy in a museum : but he would 
not hear of your having two idols! Depend 
upon it, he^'ll not come. Such characters only 
want to be surrounded with satellites or echoes : 
and that is one reason they never improve. True 
genius, as well as wisdom, is ever docile, humble, 
vigilant, and ready to acknowledge the merit it 
seeks to appropriate from every quarter. That 
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was Fuseli^s mistake. Nothing was good enough 
fer him, that was not a repetition of himself. So 
once when I told him of a very fine Vandyke, 
he made answer-—^ And what is it ? A little tut 
of colour. I wouIdnH go across the way to see 
it.^ On my telling this to Sir Joshua, he said— 
* Ay, hell repent it, he^ll repent it !^ W 
is another of those who would narrow the uni- 
rerse to their own standard. It is droll to 
see how hard you labour to prop him up too, and 
seem to fancy hell live.'*^ — ^^ I think he stands a 
better chance than Lord Byron. He has added 
one original feature to our poetry, which the other 
has not ; and this, you know, Sir, by your own 
rule, gives him the best title.*" — ** Yes ; but the 
little bit that he has added is not enough. None 
but great objects can be seen at a distance. If 
posterity looked at it with your eyes, they might 
think his poetry curious and pretty. But consider 
how many Sir Walter Scotts, how many Lord 
Byrons, how many Dr. Johnsons there will be 
in the next hundred years ; how many, reputa* 
tions will rise and sink in that time ; and do you 
imagine, amid these conflicting and important 
claims, such trifles as descriptions of daisies and 

B3 
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idiot-boys (however well they may be done) will 
Bot be swept away in the tide of time, Uke straws 
and weeds by the torrent? No; the world can 
only keep in view the principal and most perfect 
productions of human ingenuity ; such works as 
Dryden'^s, Pope'^s, and a few others, that from 
their unity, their completeness, their polish have 
the stamp of immortality upon them, and seem 
indestructible like an element of nature. There 
are few of these : I fear your friend W— — is 
w>i one.** 

J said, I thought one circumstance against 
him was the want of popularity in his life-time. 
Few people made much noise after their deaths 
who did not do so while they were living. Pos- 
terity could not be supposed to rake into the re» 
cords of past times for the Illustrious Obscure ; 
and only ratified or annulled the lists of great 
names banded down to them by the voice of 
common fame. Few people recov^ed from the 
neglect or obloquy of their contempcnraries. The 
public would hardly be at the pains to try the 
same cause twice over, or did not like to reverse 
its own sentence, at least when on the unfavour* 
able side. There was Hobbes, fw instance :• be 
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haA a bad name while living, and it was of no 

use to think at this time of day of doing him 

justice. While the priests and politicians were 

tearing him in pieces for his atheism and arbi<* 

trary prindples, Mr. Locke stole his philosophy 

from him ; and I would fain see any one restore 

it to the right owner. Quote the passages one 

by one, show that every principle of the modem 

metaphysical system was contained in Hobbes, 

and that all that succeeding writers have done 

was to deduce from Mr. Lockers imperfect con- 

. cessions the very consequences, ^^ armed all in 

proof,"" that already existed in an entire and un* 

mutilated state in his predecessor ; and you shall 

the next day hear Mr. Locke spoken of as the 

fid;her of English philosophy as currently and 

confidently as if not the shadow of a doubt had 

ever been started on the sutgect. Mr. Hobbes, 

fay the boldness and comprehensiveness of his 

Tiews,had shocked the prgudices and drawn down 

upon his head the enmity of his contemporaries : 

Mr. Locke, by going more cautiously to work, 

and only admitting as much at a time as the 

pnblic mind would bear, prepared the way for 

the rest of Mr. Hobbes^s philosophy, and for a 
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Tsst reputation for himself, which nothing con 
impugn. Stat nominis umbra. The world arc 
too far off to distinguish names from tilings ; and 
call Mr. Locke the first of English philosophers, 
as they call a star by a particular name, because 
others call it so. They also dislike to have their 
confidence in a great name destroyed, and fear, 
that by displacing one of their favoured idols 
from its niche in the Temple of Fame, they may 
endanger the whole building. 

NoKTHCOTE — " Why, I thought Hobbes stood 
as high as any body. I have always heard him 
spoken of in that light. It is not his capacity that 
people dispute, but they object to his character. 
The world will not encourage vice, for their own. 
sakes; and they ^ve a casting-vote in favour of 
virtue. Mr. Locke was a modest, conscientious 
enquirer after truth, and the world had the saga- 
city to see this and to be willing to give him a 
hearing ; the other, I conceive, was a bully, and 
a bad man into the bargain, and they did not want 
to be bullied into truth or to sanction licentious- 
ness. This is unavoidable; for the desire of 
knowledge is but one principle of the mind. It 
was the same with Tom Paine. Nobody can 
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deny that he was a very fine writer and a very 
sensible man ; but he flew in the face of a whole 
generation, and no wonder that they were too 
much for him, and that his name is become a bye- 
word with jmch multitudes, for no other reason 
than that he did not care what offence he gave 
them by contradicting all their most inveterate 
prejudices. If youinsulta room-Aill of people, 
you will be kicked out of it. So neither will 
the world at large be insulted with impunity. If 
you tell a whole country that they are fools and 
knaves, they will not retium the compliment by 
crying you up as the pink of wisdom and honesty. 
Nor will those who come after be very apt to 
take up your quarrel. It was not so much 
Faine'*s being a republican or an unbeliever, as 
the manner in which he brought his opinions 
forward (which showed self-conceit and want of 
feeling) that subjected him to obloquy. People 
did not like the temper of the man : it falls under 
the article of moral virtue. There are some re- 
putations that are great, merely because they are 
.amiable. There is Dr. Watts : look at the en- 
comiums passed on him by Dr. Johnson ; and 
yet to what, according to his statement, does hiis 
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ment amount? Whj only to this, that he did 
that best which none can do well, and employed 
'his talents uniformly for the welfare of mankind. 
He was a good man, and the voice of the puUie 
has given him credit for being a great one. The 
world may be forced to do homage to great ta* 
lents, but they only bow willingly to these when 
they are joined with benevolence and modesty ; 
nor will they put weapons into the hands of the 
bold and unprincipled sophist to be turned against 
their own interests and wishes.^ I said, there 
was a great deal in the manner of bringing truth 
forward to influence its reception with the reaikr ; 
for not only did we resent unwelcome novelties 
advanced with an insolent and dogmatical air; 
but we were even ready to give up pur &vourite 
notions, when we saw them advocated in a harsh 
and intolerant manner by those of our own 'psxty, 
sooner than submit to the pretensions of blind* 
fi>ld presumption. If any thing could make me 
a bigot, it would be the arrogance of the firee^ 
thinker ; if any thing could make me a slave, it 
would be the sordid sneering fopperies and sweep* 
iBg clauses of the liberal party. Ren^adoes are 
gisneraUy made so, not by the overtures of their 
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adversaries, but by disgust at the want of candour 
and moderation in their friends. Northcote re- 
plied — ** To be sure, there was nothing more 
painfrd than to have one'^s own opinions disfigured 
or thrust down one^s throat by impertinence and 
folly ; and that once when a pedantic coxcomb 
was crying up Raphael to the skies, he could not 
help saying-^^ If there was nothing in Raphael 
but what you can see in him, we should not now 
have been talking of him !^ '' 
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CONVERSATION THE SECOND. 



When I called, I found Mr. Northcote paint- 
ing a portrait of himself. Another stood on an 
easel. He asked me, which I thought most like ? 
I said, the one he was about was the best, but not 
good enough. It looks like a physician or a 
member of parliament, but it ought to look like 
something more — ^a Cardinal or a Spanish Inqui- 
sitor ! I do not think you ought to proceed in 
painting your own face as you do with some 
others — ^that is, by trying to improve upon it : 
you have only to make it like ; for the more 
like it is, the better it will be as a picture. 
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<< Oh ! he tried to make it like."" I found I 
had got upon a wrong scent. Mr. Northcote, 
as an artist, was not bound to have a fine 
head, but he was bound to paint one. I am al« 
ways a very bad courtier; and think of what 
strikes me, and not of the effect upon others. So 
I once tried to compliment a very handsome bru- 
nette^ by telling her how much I admired dark 
beauties. " Oh r said Northcote, " you should 
have told her she was fair..^ She did not like 
blacky though you did I^"* After all, there is a 
kind of selfishness in this plain-speaking. In the 
present case, it set us wrong the whole morning, 
and I had to stay longer than usual to recover the 
old track. I was continually in danger of over- 
setting a stand with a small looking-glass, which 
Northcote particularly cautioned me not to touch; 
and every now and then he was prying into the 
glass by stealth, to see if the portrait was like. 
He had on a green velvet-cap, and looked very 
like Titian. 

Northcote then turning round, said, ** I wanted 
to ask you about a speech you made the other 
day : you said you thought you could have made 
something of portrait, but that you never could 
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have pamted history. What did you mean by 
that ?^^ — ^' Oh ! all I meant was, that sometimes 
vhen I see a fine Titian or Rembrandt, I feel as 
if I could have done something of the same kind 
vith the proper pains, but I have never the same 
ieeling with respect to Raphael. My admiration 
is there utterly unmixed with emulation or regret. 
In fact, I see what .is before me, but I have no 
invention.^ 

NoBTHCoTE — " you do uot kuow till you try. 
There is not so much difference as you imagine. 
Portrait often nms into history, and history into 
portrait, without our knowing it. Expression is 
common to both, and that is the chief difficulty. 
The greatest history-painters have always been 
able portrait-painters. How should a man paint 
a thing in motion, if he cannot paint it still ? 
But the great point is to catdi the prevailing look 
an4 character : if you are master of this, you can 
make almost what use of it you please. If a por- 
trait has force, it will do for history ; and if his- 
tory is well painted, it will do for portrait. This 
is what gave dignity to Sir Joshua : his portraits 
had always that determined air and character that 
you know what to think of them as if you had seen 
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thaoL engaged in the moist decided ak;ti<m. So 

Fuseli said of Titian's picture of Paul III. and 

kis two nephews, « That is true history !^ Many 

of the groups in the Vatican, by Raphad, are 

cmly collections of fine portraits. That is why 

West, Barry, and others pretended to despise 

portrait, because they could not do it, and it 

would only expose their want of truth and nature. 

No ! if you can give the look, you need not fear 

painting history. Yet how difBcuIt that is, and 

on what slight causes it dependiSi! It is not 

Plough that it is seen, unless it is at the same 

time felt. How odd it seems, that often while you 

are looking at a face, and .though you perceive no 

di£^ence in the features, yet you find they have 

nndergone a total alteration of expression ! What 

9 fine hand then is required to trace what the eye 

can scarcely be said to distinguish ! So I used 

to contend against Sir Joshiia, that Raphael had 

triumphed over this difficulty in the Miracle of 

Bolsena, where he has given the internal blush of 

the unbelieving priest at seeing the wafer turned 

mto blood— the colour to be sure assists, but the 

look of stupefaction and shame is also there in the 

most marked degree. Sir Joshua said it was my 
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fancy, but I ata as convinced of it as I am of my 
existence ; and the proof is that otherwise he has 
done nothing. There is no story without it ; but 
he has trusted to the expression to tell the story, 
instead of leaving the expression to be made out 
from the story. I have often observed the same 
thing in myself, when I have blamed any one as 
mildly as I could, not using any violence of lan- 
guage, nor indeed intending to hurt ; and I have 
afterwards wondered at the effect ; my sister has 
said, * You should have seen your look,** but I 
did not know of it myself."" — I said, " If you 
had, it would have been less felt by others. An 
instance of this made me laugh not long ago. I 
was offended at a waiter for very ill behaviour at 
an inn at Calais ; and while he was out of the 
room, I was putting on as angry a look as I 
could, but I found this sort of previous rehearsal 
to no purpose. The instant he returned into the 
room, I gave him a look that I felt made it unne- 
cessary to tell him what I thought.""— " To be 
sure, he would see it immediately."" — " And 
don"t you think, Sir,"" I said, << that this explains 
the difficulty of fine acting, and the difference be- 
tween good acting and bad — that is, between face* 
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making or mouthing and genuine passion ? To 
give the last, an actor must possess the highest 
truth of imagination, and must undergo an en- 
tire revolution of feeling. Is it wonderful that so 
many prefer an artificial to a natural actor, the 
mask to the man, the pompous pretension to the 
simple expression? Not at all; the wonder 
rather is tliat people in general judge so right as 
they do, when they have such doubtful grounds 
to go upon ; and they would not, but they trust 
less to rules or reasoning than to their feelings.^ 
NoETHcoTE — " You must come to that at last 
The common sense of mankind (whether a good 
or a bad one) is the best criterion you have to ap- 
peal to. You necessarUy impose upon yourself 
in judging of your own works. Whenever I am 
trying at an expression, I hang up the pcture in 
the room and ask people what it means, and if 
they guess right, I think I have succeeded. 
You yourself see the thing as you wish it, or ac- 
cording to what you have been endeavouring to 
make it. When I was doing the figures of 
Argyll in prison and of his enemy who 
comes and finds him asl^p, I had a great diffi- 
culty to encounter in conveying the expression of 
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' the last-^indeed I did it from mTself-^I wanted 
to give a look of mingled r^noTse and admiration ; 
and when I found that others saw this look in the 
sketch I had made, I left off. By going on, I 
might lose it again. Thera is a point of felicitj 
which, whether you tall short of or have gone 
beyond it, can only be determined by the effect on 
the unprejudiced observer. You cannot be al- 
ways with your picture to explain it to others : 
it must be left to speak fer itself. Those who 
stand before their pictures and make fine speeches 
about them, do themsdives a world of harm : a 
painter should cut out his tongue, if he wishes to 
succeed. His language addresses itself not to the 
ear, but the eye. He should stick to that as much 
aspossible. Sometimes you hit off an effect without 
knowing it« Indeed the happiest results are fre- 
quently the most uncopscious. Boaden was here 
the other day. You donH remember Henderson, 
I suppose r^ — " JSo^" — " He says his reading 
was the most perfect he ever know. He thought 
himself a pretty good reader and a tolerable 
mimic; that he succeeded tolerably well in imi- 
tating Kemble, Mrs. Siddons, and others, but 
that there was something in Hc^iderson'iB reading 
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80 superior to all the rest, that he neyer could come 
any thing near it. I told him, You don^t know 
that : if you were to hear him now, you might 
think him even worse than your own imitatiim of 
him. We deceive ourselves as much with r^ 
spect to the excellences of others as we do wiA 
respect to our own, by dwelling on a favourite 
idea. In order to judge, you should ask some one 
else who remembered him. I iqioke to him about 
KemUe, whose life he has be^i lately writing. 
I said, when he sat to me for die Richard III. 
meeting the children, he lent me no assistance 
whatever in the expression I widbed to giv^, but 
remained quite immoveable, as if he w^e sitting 
for an ordinary portrait. Boaden said. This was 
his way : he never put himself to any exertion, 
except in his professional character. If any one 
wanted to know his idea of a part or of a par- 
ticular passage, his reply always was, < You must 
come and see me do it.^^^ 

Northcote then spoke of the boy, as he always 
calls him (Master Betty). He asked if I had 
ever seen him act, and I said. Yes, and was one 
of his admirers. He answered, << Oh ! yes, it 
was such a beaudM efiision of natural sc^bi- 
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lity ; and then that gracefiil play of the limbs 
in youth gave such an advantage over every one 
about him. Humphreys (the artist) said, ^ He 
had never seen the little Apollo off the pedestal 
before.^ You see the same thing in the boys at 
Westminster-School. But no one was equal to 
him."*^ Mr. Northcote alluded with pleasure to 
hig imafFected manners when a boy, and men- 
tioned as an instance of his simplicity, his saying 
one day, " If they admire me so much, what 
would they say to Mr. Harley ?*" (a tragedian in 
the s^une. strolling company with himself) We 
then spoke of his acting since he was grown up. 
Northcote said, " He went to see him one night 
with Fuseli, in Alea?ander the Great, and that 
he observed coming out, they could get nobody 
to do it better.'** — " Nor so well,"' said Fuseli. 
A question being put, " Why then could he not 
succeed at present ?"" — " Because," said North- 
cote, " the world will never admire twice. The 
first surprise was excited by his being a boy ; and 
when that was over, nothing could bring them 
back again to the same point, not though he had 
turned out a second Boscius. They had taken a 
surfeit of their idol, and wanted something new. 
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Nothing he could do could astonish them so much 
the second time, as the youthfiil prodigy had 
done the first time ; and therefore he mi^st always 
appear as a foil to himself, and seem compara* 
tively flat and insipid. Garrick kept up the fever 
of public admiration as long as any body ; but 
when he returned to the stage after a short ab- 
sence, no one went to see him. It was the same 
with Sir Joshua : latterly Romney drew all his 
sitters from him. So they say the Exhibition ig 
worse every year, though it is just the same 
there are the same subjcjCts and the same painters. 
Admiration is a forced tribute, and to extort it 
from mankind (envious and ignorant as they are) 
they must be taken unawares.**" I remarked— 
" It was the same in books ; if an author was 
only equal to himself, he was always said to fall 
off. The blow to make the same impression 
must be doubled, because we are prepared for 
it. We give him the whole credit of his first 
successftil production, because it was altogether 
unexpected ; but if he does not rise as much 
above himself in the second instance, as the first 
was above nothing, we are disappointed and say 
he has fallen off, for our feelings are not equally 
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excited.''—" Just,'' said Northcote, " as in 
painting a portrait : people are surprised at the 
first sitting, and wonder to see how you have got 
on : but I tell them they will never see so mudi 
done again ; for at first there was nothing but a 
blank canyas to work upon, but afterwards you 
have to improTe upon your own design, and this 
at eyery step becomes more and more difficult. 
It puts me in mind of an observation of Opie's, 
that it was wrong to suppose that people went on 
improving to the last in any art or profession : on 
the contrary, they put their best ideas into then: 
first works (which they have been qualifying 
themselves to undertake all their lives before) ; 
and what they gain afterwards in correctness and 
refinement, they lose in ori^nality and vigour.'* 
I assented to this as a very striking and (as I 
thought) sound remark. He said, ^' I wish you 
had known Opie : he was a very original-minded 
man. Mrs. Siddons used to say — * I like to 
meet Mr. Opie ; fw then I always hear some- 
thing I did not know before.' 1 do not say that 
he was always right ; but he always put your 
thoughts into a new track, that was worth follow- 
ing. I was very fiond of Ojae's conversation; and I 
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remember once when I was Ajxessmg my surprise 
at his having so little of the Cornish dialect ; 
' Why/ he said, ' the reason is, I never spoke 
at all till I knew you and Wolcott.*" He was a 
troe genius. Mr. -— iis a pei:iBon of great 
judgment ; but I do not learn so much fiom 
him. I think this is the difference between sense 
and geiiius ; — a man of genius judges for him<* 
self, and you hear nothing but what is original 
fimm him : but a man of sense or with a know- 
ledge of the worid, judges as others do ; and he 
is on this account the safest guide to follow, 
though not, periiaps, the most instructive com<* 
panion. I recollect Miss Reynolds making 
nearly the same observation. She said — ^ I don^t 

know how it is ; I donH think Miss C a 

very clever woman, and yet, whenever I am at 
a loss about any thing, I always go to consult 
her, and her advice is almost sure to be right.* 
The reason was, that this lady, instead of tak- 
ing her own view of the subject (as a person of 
superior capacity might have been tempted to do) 
considered only what light others would view it 
in, and pronounced her decision according to the 
prevailiDg rules and maxims of the world. Whoi 

02 
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old Dr. married his housemaid, Sterne, on 

hearing of it, exclaimed, * Ay, I always thought 
him a genius, and now I'm sure of it !' The 
truth was (and this was what Sterne meant), that 

Dr. saw a thousand virtues in this woman 

which nobody else did, and could give a thou-: 
sand reasons for his choice, that no one about 
him had the wit to answer: but nature took its 
usual course, and the event turned out as he had 
been forewarned, according to the former expe« 
rience of the world in such matters. His being 
in the wrong did not prove him to be less a ge- 
nius, though it might impeach his judgment or 
prudence. He was, in fact, wiser, and saw more 
of the matter than any one of his neighbours, 
who might advise him to the contrary ; but he 
was not so wise as the collective experience or 
common sense of mankind on the subject, which 
his more cautious Ariends merely echoed. It is 
only t!ie man of genius who has any right or 
temptation to make a fool of himself, by setting 
up his own unsupported decision against that of 
the majority. He feels himself superior to any 
individual in the crowd, and therefore rashly 
undertakes to act in defiance of the whole mass 
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of prejudice and opinion opposed to him. It is 
safe and easy to travel in a stage-coach from 
London to Salisbury : but it would require great 
strength, boldness, and sagacity to go in a 
straight line across the country .^^ 
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CONVERSATION THE THIRD. 



NoRTHcoTE began by saying, " You dotft 
much like Sir Joshua, I know ; but I think that 
is one of your prejudices. If I was to compare 
him with Vandyke and Titian, I should say that 
Vandyke'*s portraits are like pictures (very per- 
fect ones, no doubt). Sir Joshua's like the re- 
flection in a looking-glass, and Titian^s like the 
real people. There is an atmosphere of light 
and shade about Sir Joshua'^s, which neither of 
the others have in the same degree, together with 
a vagueness that gives them a visionary and 
romantic character, and makes them seem like 
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(freams or vivid recollections of persons we have 
aeen. I never could mistake Vandyke'^s for soy 
thing but pictures, and I go up to them to exa- 
mine them as such : when I see a fine Sir Jo- 
shua, I can neither suppose it to be a mere 
picture nor a man ; and I almost involuntarily 
torn back to ascertain if it is not some one behind 
me reflected in the glass : when I see a Titian, 
I am riveted to it, and I can no more take my 
eye off from it, than if it were the very indivi- 
dual in the room. That,'' he said, " is, I 
think, peculiar to Titian, that you' feel on your 
good behaviour in the presence of his keen-look- 
ing heads, as if you were before company.'* I 
motioned that I thought Sir Joshua more like 
Bembrandt than like either Titian or Vandyke : 
he enveloped objects in the same brilliant base 
of a previous mental conception. — " Yes,** he 
said ; ^^ but though Sir Joshua borrowed a great 
deal, he drew largely from himself: or rather, it 
was a strong and peculiar feeling of nature work- 
ing in him and forcing its way out in spite of 
alt impediments, and that made whatever he 
touched his own. In spite of his deficiency in 
drawing, and his want of academic rules and a 
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proper education, you see this breaking out like 
a devil in all his works. It is this that. has 
stamped hun. There is a charm in his portraits, 
a mingled softness and force, a grasping at the 
end with nothing harsh or unpleasant in the 
means, that you will find- nowhere else. He 
may go out of fashion for a time : but you must 
come back to him again, while a thousand imita- 
tors and academic triflers are forgotten. This 
proves him to have been a real genius. The same 
thing, however, made him a very bad master. 
He knew nothing of rules which are alone to be 
taught ; and he could not communicate his in- 
stinctive feeling of beauty or character to others. 
I learnt nothing from him while I was with 
him: and none of his scholars (if I may except 
myself) ever made any figure at all. He only 
gave us his pictures to copy. Sir Joshua un- 
doubtedly got his first ideas of the art from 
Gandy, though he lost them imder Hudson; 
but he easily recovered them afterwards. That 
is a picture of Gaudy's there (pointing to a por- 
trait of a little girl). If you look into it, you 
will find the same broken surface and varying ' 
outline, that was so marked a characteristic of 
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Sir Josihua. There was nothing he hated so 
much as a distinct outline, as you dee it in Mengs 
and the French school. Indeed, he ran into the 
opposite extreme ; but it is one of the great beau* 
ties of art to show it waving and retiring, npw 
losing and then recovering itself again, as it al« 
ways does in nature, without any of that stiff, 
edgy appearance, which only pedants affect or 
admire. Gandy was never put of Devonshire : 
but his portraits are common there. His father 
was patronized by the Duke of Ormond, and one 
reason why the son never came out of his native 
county was, that when the Duke of Ormond was 
implicated in the rebellion to restore the Pre- 
tender in 1^15y he affected to be thought too 
deep in his 6race'*s confidence and a person of 
toa much consequence to venture up to London, 
so that he chose to remain in a voluntary exile.*^ 
I asked Northcote if he remembered the name of 
Stringer at the Academy, when he first came up 
to town. He said he did, and that he drew very 
well, and once put the figure for him in a better 
position to catch the fore-shortening. He in- 
quired if I knew any thing about him, and I 
said I had once vainly tried to copy a head of a 

c 3 
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youtli by him admirably drawn and coloured, and 
ID which he had attempted to ^tc the eflfect of 
double Tision by a second outline accompanying 
the contour of the face and features. Thoi^ 
the design might not be in good taste^ it was exe- 
cuted in a way that made it next to impossible'to 
hnitate. I called on him afterwards at his house 
at Knutsford, where I saw some spirited comic 
sketches in an unfinished state,* and a capitid 
female figure by Cignani. All his skill and love 
of art had, I found, been sacrificed to his de- 
light in Cheshire ale and the company of coun- 
try-squires. Tom Kershaw, of Manchester^ used 
to say, that he would rather have been Dan 
Stringer than Sir Joshua Reynolds at twenQr 
years of age. Karshaw, like other North-country 
critics, thought more of the executive power than 
of die CBsthetical faculty ; forgetting that it sig- 
nifies comparatively little how well you execute a 
thing, if it is not worth executiiig. — In conse- 
quence of something that was said of the ^otiam 
of artists, he observed, ^' I am sometimes thou|^ 
0(dd and cynical myself; but I hope it is not firoia 

* One of *' the blacksmith swallowing the tailor's 
newB^'* from Shakspeare. 
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ber once going with Wilkie to Angerstein^ and 
because I stood looking and said nothing, he 
seemed dissatisfied, and said, ^ I suppose you are 
too much occupied with admiring, to give me yomr 
q>inion ?^ And I answered hastily, ^ No, in- 
deed ! I was saying to myself, ^ And is this all 
that the art can do ?^ ^ But this was not^ I am 
sure, an expression of triumph, but of mortifica- 
tion at the defects which I could not help ob- 
serving even in the most accomplished works. I 
knew they were the best, but I could have 
wished them to be a hundred times better than 
tiliey w«re.'^ 

Northcote mentioned a conceited painter of the 
name of Edwards^ who went with Romney to 
Rome; and when they got into the Sistine Cha- 
pel, turning round to him, said, ^ ^Egad ! George, 
weVe bit V — He then spoke erf his own journey to 
Rom^ g£ the beauty of the climate, of die 
manners of the people, of the imposing efifect of 
the Roman Catholic reHgbn, of its fiivourable- 
ness to the fine arts, of the churches full of pic- 
tures, of the manner in which he passed his tune, 
studying and looking into all the rooms in the 
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Vatican : he had no fault to find with Italy, and 
no wish to leave it. " Gracious and sweet was 
all he saw in her !"" As he talked, he looked as 
if he saw the different objects pass before him, 
and his eye glittered with familiar recollections. 
He said, Raphael did not scorn to look out of 
himself or to be beholden to others. He took 
whole figures from Masaccio to enrich his designs, 
because all he wanted was to advance the art and 
ennoble human nature. After he saw Michael 
Angelo, he improved in freedom and breadth ; 
and if he had lived to see 'Titian, he would have 
done all he could to avail himself of his colour- 
ing. AU^his works are an efiusion of the sweet- 
ness and dignity of his own character. He did 
not know how to make a picture ; but for the 
conduct of the fable and the development of 
passion and feeling (noble but full of tenderness) 
there is nobody like him. This is why Hogarth 
can never come into the lists. He does not lift 
us above ourselves : our curiosity may be grati- 
fied^by seeing what men are, but our pride must 
be soothed by seeing them made better. Why else 
is Milton preferred to Hudibras, but because the 
one aggrandises our notions of human nature, and 
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the Other degrades it ? Who will make any com- 
parison between a Madona of Raphael and a 
drunken prostitute*by Hogarth ? Do we not feel 
more respect for an inspired Apostle than for a 
blackguard in the streets ? Raphael points out 
the highest perfection of which the human form 
and faculties are capable, and Hogarth their 
lowest degradation or most wretched perversion. 
Look at his attempts to paint the good or beau- 
tiful, and you see how faint the impressions of 
these were in his mind. Yet these are what every 
one must wish to cherish in his own bpsom, and 
must feel most thankful for to those who lend him 
the powerful assistance of their unrivalled con- 
ceptions of true grandeur and beauty. Sir Jo- 
shua strove to do this in his portraits, and this it 
was that raised him in public estimation ; for we 
all wish to get rid of defects and peculiarities as 
much as we can. He then said of Michael An- 
gelo, he did not wonder at the fame he had ac- 
quired. You are to consider the state of the art 
before his time, and that he burst through the 
mean and little manner even of such men as Leo- 
nardo da Vinci and Pietro Ferugino and through 
the trammels that confined them, and gave all at 
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once a gigantic breadth and expansion tbat had 
never beoi seen before, so that the world were 
itrock with it as with a disphiy of ahnost super- 
natural power, and have never ceased to admire 
nice. We are not to compare it with the ex- 
amples of art that have followed since, and that 
would never have existed but for him, but with 
those that preceded it. He found &ult with the 
figure of the flying monk in the St Peter Martjrr, 
9mJluUering and theatrical, but agreed with me 
in admiring this picture and in my fondness &r 
Titian in general. He mentioned his going with 
Prince Hoare and Day to take leave of some fine 
portraits of Titian'*s that hung in a dark comer €S 
a Gallery at Naples; and as Day looked at them 
for the last time with tears in his eyes, he said 
** Ah ! he was a fine old motcser r — I said, I 
had repeated this expression (which I had heard 
him allude to before) somewhere in writing, and 
was surprised that people did not know what to 
make of it Northcote said, *< Why, that ii 
exactly what I should have thought There is 
the difference between writing and spiking. In 
writing, you address the average quantity of sense 
cr* infinmation in the world; in speaking, yon 
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pick yomr aadience, or at least know what they 
are prepared fbr^ or else preyiously explain what 
you think necessary. You understand the epi- 
thet because you have seen a great number of 
Titian^s pictures, and know that cat-like, watch- 
fbl, penetrating look he gives to all his &ce9, 
which nothing else expresses, perhaps, so well as 
the phrase Day made use of: but the world in 
general know nothing bf this ; all they know or 
believe is, that Titian is a great painter like 
Baphael or any other famous person. Suppose 
any one was to tell you, Raphael was a fine old 
monser : would you not laugh at this as absurd ? 
And yet the other is equally nonsense or incom- 
parehensible to them. No, there is a limit, a 
ccmversational licence which you cannot carry 
into writing. This is one difficulty I have in 
writing : I do not know the point of fiuniliarity 
at which I am to stop ; and yet I believe I have 
ideas, and you say I know how to express my* 
aelf in talking.^ 

I inquired if he remembered much of Johnson, 
Burke, and that set of persons ? He said, Yea^ 
ft good deal, as he had often Beeaoi them. Burke 
came into Sir Joshua^s painting-room one day. 
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when Northcote, who was then a young man, was 
sitting for one of the children in Count Ugolino. 
(It is the one in profile with the hand to the 
face.) He was introduced as a pupil of Sir 
Joshua'*s, and, on his looking up, Mr. Burke said, 
^^ Then I see that Mr. Northcote is not only an 
artist, but has a head that would do for Titian 
to paint.*" — Goldsmith and Burke had often vio- 
lent disputes about politics; the one being a 
staunch Tory, and the other at that time a Whig 
and Outrageous anti-courtier. One day he came 
into the room, when Goldsmith was there, full 
of ire and abuse against the late king, and went on 
in such a torrent of the most unqualified invective 
that Goldsmith threatened to leave the room. 
Theother, however, persisted; andGoldsmith went 
out, unable to bear it any longer. So much for 
Mr. Burke^s pretended consistency and uniform 
loyalty ! When Northcote first came to Sir 
Joshua, he wished' very much to see Goldsmith ; 
and one day Sir Joshua, on introducing him, 
asked why he had been so anxious to see him ? 
" Because,^' said Northcote, " he is a notable* 
manJ" This expression, notable^ in its ordinary 

* That is^ a remarkable man. 
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sense, was so contrary to Goldsmith'^s character, 

that they both burst out a-laughing very heartily. 

Goldsmith was two thousand pounds in debt at 

the time of his death, which was hastened by his 

chagrin and distressed circumstances : and when 

/^ She Stoops to. Conquer^ was performed, he 

was so choked all dinner-time that he could not 

swallow a mouthful. A party went firom Sir 

Joshua^s to support it. The present title was 

not fixed upon till that morning. Northcote 

went with Ralph, Sir Joshua'^s man, into the 

gallery, to see how it went off; and af^er the 

second act, there was no doubt of its success. 

Northcote says, people had a great notion of the 

literary parties at Sir Joshua's. He once asked 

Lord B to dine with Dr. Johnson and the 

rest ; but though a man of rank and also of 
good information, he seemed as much alarmed at 
the idea as if you had tried to force him into one 
of the cages at Exeter-'Change. Northcote re- * 
marked that he thought people of talents had 
their full share of admiration. He had seen 
young ladies of quality. Lady Marys and Lady 
Dorothys, peeping into a room where Mrs. Sid- 
dons was sitting, with all the same timidity and 
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enriosity as if it were some preternatural beings- 
he was sure more than if it had been the Queen. 
He then made some observations on the respect 
paid to rank, and said, <^ However ridiculous it 
might seem, it was no more than the natural ex- 
pression of the highest respect in other cases. 
For instance, as to that of bowing out of the 
King'^s presence backwards, would you not do the 
came if you were introduced to Dr. Johnson for 
the first time ? You would contrive not to turn 
your back upon him, till you were out of the 
Toom.**^ He said, ^^ You violent politicians make 
more rout about royalty than it is worth : it is 
only the highest place, and somebody must fill 
i^ no matter who : neither do the persons them^ 
selves think so much of it as you imi^ne. They 
are glad to get into privacy as much as they can. 
Nor is it a sinecure. The late Xing (I have 
been told) used often to have to sign his name to 
papers, and do nothing else for three hours to- 
gether, till his fingers fairly ached, and then he 
would take a walk in the garden, and come back 
to repeat the same drudgery for three hours more. 
So, when they told Louis XV. that if he wept 
on with his extravagance, he would bring about a 
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Bevolutioii and be sent over to England with a 
pension, he merely asked, ^ Do you think the 
pension would be a pretty good one ? ^^ He no- 
ticed the Memoirs of Cardinal de Reto, and 
praised them for their extreme vivacity and great 
insight into human nature. Once when the mob 
had beseiged the palace, and the Cardinal was 
obliged to go and appease them, a brick-bat was 
flung at him and knocked him down, and one of 
the assailants presenting a bayonet at his throat, 
he suddenly callied out, *^Oh, you wretch ! if your 
fiither could have seen you in this barbarous 
action, what would he have said ? ^ The man 
immediately withdraw, though, says the Cardi- 
nal, ^* I knew no more of his father than the babe 
unborn.^ Northcote then adverted to the talent 
of players for drollery and sudden shifts and ex- 
pedients, and said that by living in an element of 
comic invention, they imbibed a portion of it. He 
repeated that jest of F. Reynolds, who filled up 
the blank in a militia paper that was sent him with 
the description, "Old, lame, and a coward;'' 
and another story told of Matthews, the come- 
£an, who being left in a room with an old gen- 
tieman and a little child, and the former putting 
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the question to it, << Well, my dear, which do 
you like best, the dog or the cat P"^ by exerci^g 
his powers of ventriloquism, made the child seem 
to answer, " I don't care a d — ^mn for either,*" — 
to the utter confiision of the old gentleman, who 
immediately took the father to^task for bringing 
up his son in such profaneness and total want of 
common humanity. 

He then returned to the question- of the incon- 
sistent and unreasonable expectations of mankind 
as to their success in different pursuits, and an- 
swered the common complaint, " What a shame 
it was that Milton only got thirteen pounds nine 
shillings and sixpence for * Paradise Lost.'"' He 
said, " Not at all ; he did not write it to get 
money, he had gained what he had proposed by 
writing it, not thirteen pounds nine shillings and 
sixpence, but an immortal reputation. When 
Dr. Johnson was asked why he was not invited 
out to dine as Garrick was, he answered, as if it 
was a triumph to him, ^ Because great lords and 
ladies don't like to have their mouths stopped ! '* 
But who does like to have their mouths stopped ? 
Did he, more than others? People like to be 
amused in general ; but they did not give him 
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the less credit for wisdom and a capacity to in- 
struct them by his iivritings.^ In like manner, it 
has been said, that the King only sought one 
interview with Dr. Johnson ; whereas, if he had 
been a buffoon or a sycophant, he would have 
asked for more. No, there was nothing to com- 
plain of: it was a compliment paid by rank to 
letters, and once was enough. The King was 
more afraid of this interview than Dr. Johnson 
was ; and went to it as a schoolboy to his task. 
But he did not want to have this trial repeated 
every day, nor was it necessary. The very jea- 
lousy of his self-love marked his respect : and if 
he had thought less of Dr. Johnson, he would 
have been more willing to risk the encounter. 
They had each their place to fill, and would best 
preserve their self-respect, and perhaps their 
respect for each other, by remaining in their 
proper sphere. So they make an outcry about 
the Prince leaving Sheridan to die in absolute 
want. He had left him long before : was he to 
send every day to know if he was dying ? These 
things cannot be helped, without exacting too 
much of human nature.'' I agreed to this view 
of the subject, and said,— I did not see why li- 
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terary people should repine if they ooet with their 
deserts in their own way, without e^q)ecting to 
get rich ; but that they often got nothing tot 
their pains but unmerited abuse and party 
obloquy. — " Oh, it is not party-spite,^' said he, 
^^ but the envy of human nature. Do you think 
to distinguish yourself with impunity ? Do you 
imagine that your superiority will be delightful 
to others ? Or that they will not strive all they 
can, and to the last moment, to pull you down ? 
I remember myself once saying to Opie, how 
hard it was upon the poor author or playor to be 
hunted down for not {Succeeding in an innocent 
and laudable attempt, just as if they had com- 
mitted some heinous crime ! And he answered, 
< I'hey have committed the greatest crime in the 
eyes of mankind, that of pretending to a supe- 
riority over themT Do you think .that party 
abuse, and the running down particular authors 
is any thing new P Look at the manner in which 
Pope and Dryden were assailed by a set of 
reptiles. Do you believe the modem periodicals, 
had not their prototypes in the party-pub* 
lications of that day ? Depend upon it, what 
you take for political cabal and hostility is (nine 
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parts in ten) private pique and malice oosiog 
out through those authprized channels.'*^ 

We now got into a dispute about nicknames ; 
and H — me coming in and sitting down at my 
elbow, my old pugnacious habit seemed to return 
opon me. Northcote contended, that they had 
always an "appropriate meaning : and I said,— • 
" Their whole force consisted in dieir having 
absolutely none but the most vague and gene* 
ral."* — " Why,'' said Northcote, " did my father 
give me the name of < Fat Jade,' but because I 
Fas lean?" He gave an instance which I thought 
made against himself, of a man at Plymouth, a 
baker by profession, who had got the name of Tid^ 
dydoll — ^he could not tell how. ** Then," said I, 
<^ it was a name without any sense or meaning." 
— " Be that as it may," said Northcote, " it 
almost drove him mad. The boys called after 
him in the street, besieged his shop-windows; 
even the soldiers took it up, and marched to 
parade, beating time with their feet, and repeat* 
ing, Tiddydollj Tiddydoll^ as they passed by 
bis door. He flew out upon them at the sound 
with inextinguishable fiiry, and was knocked 
down and rolled in the kennel, and got up in an 
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agony of rage and ehame^ his white clothes 
covered all over with mud. A gentleman, a 
physician in the neighbourhood, one day called 
hint in and remonstrated with him on the sub- 
ject. He advised him to take no notice of his 
persecutors. * What,' he said, * does it signify ? 
Suppose they were to call me Tiddydollf — 
* There,' said the man, * you called me so your- 
self; you only sent for me in to insult me !' and, 
after heaping every epithet of abuse upon him, 
flew out of the house in a most ungovernable 
passion.'' I told Northcote this was just the 
thing I meant. Even if a name had confessedly 
no meaning, by applying it constantly and by 
way of excellence to another, it seemed as if he 
must be an abstraction of insignificance : where- 
as, if it pointed to any positive defect or specific 
charge, it was at least limited to the one, and 
you stood a chance of repelling the other. The 
virtue of a nickname consisted in its being inde- 
finable and baffling all proof or reply. When 
H — ^me was gone, Northcote extolled his pro- 
ficiency in Hebrew, which astonished me not a 
little, as I had never heard of it. I said, he was 
a very excellent man, and a good specimen of the 
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character of the old Presbyterians, who had more 
of the idea of an attachment to principle, and 
less of an obedience to fashion or convenience, 
from their education and tenets, than any other 
class of people. Northcote assented to this 
statement, and concluded by saying, that H — me 
was certainly a very good man, and had no fault 
but that of not being tat. 
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CONVERSATION THE FOURTH, 



NoRTHCOTE said, he had been reading Kelly''s 
** Reminiscences.'^ I asked what he thought of 
them ? He said, they were the work of a well 
meaning man, who fancied all those about him 
good people, and every thing they uttered clever. 
I said, I recollected his singing formerly with 
Mrs. Crouch, and that he used to give great 
effect to some things of sentiment, such as ^^Oh! 
had I been by fate decreed,*" &c. in lAxoe in 

m 

a Village. Northcote said, he did not much 
like him : there was a jerk, a kind of brogue in 
his singing; though he had, no doubt, consider- 
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able ad¥»niages in being broagfat up with all the 
great singerg and having peifbrmed on all the fint 
Stipes m Italj. I said, there vas no echo of all 
that now. «<No,^ said Northcote^ ^^ nor in my 
time, though I was diere just after him. He 
uked me once, many years ago, if I had heard 
of him. in Italy, and I said no, thou^ I excused 
mysdf by stating that I had only been at Rome, 
where the sti^ was less an object, the Pope 
Aere performing the chirf part himsel£^ I an- 
swered, that I meant there was no echo of the 
fine ringing at present in Italy, music being there 
dead as wdl as painting, or reduced to mere 
tereamii^, noise and rant ^^It is odd,**^ he said, 
^'how their genius seems to have left them. 
l&rerj thing of that sort appears to be at present 
tH> better than it is with us in a countiy-town : or 
rather it wants the simplidty and rustic inno- 
tence, and is more like the draggled-tailed finery . 
of a lady'^s waitmg-maid. They have nothing of 
their own: all is at second-hand. Did you see 
Thorwaldsen*s things while- you were there ? A 
youfig artist "brought me aQ. his designs the other 
day, as nuracles that I was to wonder at and be 
delighted with. But I could find nothing in 

t>2 
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them but repetitions of the Antique, over and 
over, till I was surfeited. " He would be 
pleased at this."*^ ^'Why, no! that is not aiough: 
it is easy to imitate the Antique: — if you want 
to last, you must invent something. The other 
is only pouring liquors from one vessel into 
another, that become staler and staler every time. 
We are tired of the Antique ; yet, at any rate, it 
is better than the vapid imitation of it. The 
world wants something new, and will have it. 
No matter whether it is better or worse, if there 
is but an infusion of new life and spirit, it will 
go down to posterity ; otherwise, you are soon 
forgotten. Canova, too, is nothing for the same 
reason — ^he is only a feeble copy of the Antique; 
or a mixture of two things the most incompatible, 
that and opera-dancing. But there is Bernini ; 
he is full of faults ; he has too much of that 
« florid, redundant, fluttering style, that was ob* 
jected to Rubens ; but then he has given an 
appearance of flesh that was never given before. 
The Antique always looks like marble, you never 
for a moment can divest yourself of the idea ; 
but go up to a statue of Bemini'^s, and it seems 
as if it must yield to your touch. This excel- 
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lence he was the first to give, and therefore it 
must always remain with him. It is true, it is 
also in the Elgin marbles ; but they were not 
known in his time ; so that he indisputably was 
a genius. Then there is Michael Angelo ; how 
utterly different from the Antique, and in some 
things how superior ! For instance, there is his 
statue of Cosmo de Medici, leaning on his hand, 
in the chapel of St. Lorenzo at Florence ; I de- 
dare it has that look of reality in it^ that it almost 
terrifies you to be near it. It has something of the 
same effect as the mixture of life and death that 
is perceivable in wax-work ; though that is a bad 
illustration, as this last is disagreeable and me- 
chanical, and the other is produced by a powerful 
and masterly conception. It was the same with 
Handel too : he made music speak a new Ian* 
guage, with a pathos and a power that had never 
been dreamt of till his time. Is it not the same 
with Titian, Correggio, Raphael ? These paint- 
ers did not imitate one another, but were as 
unlike as possible, and yet were all excellent. If 
excellence were one thing, they must have been 
all wrong. Still, originality is not caprice or 
affectation ; it is an excellence that is always to 
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be found in nature, but has nerer liad a place iit 
art before. So Romney said of Sk Joshua^ that 
Aere was that m his pictures whidi we had not 
been used to see in other punters, but we had 
aeen it often enough in nature. Give this in 
your works, and nothii^ can ever rob you of the 
credit of it. 

<^ I was looking into MandeviUe since I saw 
^ (I thought I had lost it, but I found it among 
a parcel of old books). You may ju^e by that <tf 
the hiM that any thing like ori^nahty takes of 
the world : for though there is a great deal that 
is questionable and liable to very strong olgee^ 
tion, yet they will not give it up, because it is 
the Tery reverse of common-place; and they 
must go to that source to learn what can be said 
en that side of the question. Even if you re* 
ceive a shock, you feel your faculties roused by 
it and set on the alert. Mankind do not choose 
to go to sleep."" — I replied, that I thought tins 
was true, yet at the same time the world seemed 
to have a wonderful propensity to admire the 
trite and traditional. I could only account 
for this from a reflection of our self-love. We 
eould few of us invent, but most of us could 
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indtate and repeat by tote ; and as we tiiongbt 
we could get trp and ride in the same jog-trot 
machine of learning, we afiected to look up to 
ihis elevation as the post of honour. Northcote 
said, ^ You are to eon^der that learning is of 
great use to society ; and though it nay not add 
to the stocky is a necessary vehicle to transmit it 
to others. Learned men are the cisterns of know- 
ledge, not the fountain-heads. They are only' 
wrongm often claiming respect on a fidse ground, 
and mistaking their own province. They are so 

« 

accustomed to ring the changes on words and 
received notions, that they lose their perception 
of tilings. I remember being strud^ with this at 
Ae time of the Ireland controversy :— only to 
tiiink of a man like Dr. Farr going down on hiff 
knees and kissing the pretended' Manuscript ! It 
was n(rt that he knew or cared any thing about 
Shakspeare (or he would not have been so im- 
posed upon) ; he merely worshipped a name, as 
a Catholic jfneBt worships the shrine that contidns 
some favcmrite relia^^ I said, the passages in 
Iidand^s play that were brought forward to prove 
Ae identity, were the very thing that proved the 
contrary; for they were obvious parodies of cele^ 
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brated passages in Shakspeare, such as that on 
death in Richard 11. — ^^ And there the antic sits,^^ 
&c. Nov, Shakspeare never parodied himself; 
but these learned critics were only struck with' 
the verbal coincidence, and never thought of the 
general character or spirit of the writer. ^^Or 
without that,"" said Northcote, " who that at- 
tended to the common sense of the question 
would not perceive that Shakspeare was a person 
who would be glad to dispose of his plays as soon^ 
as he wrote them ? If it had been such a man 
as Sir Philip Sidney, indeed, he might have 
written a play at his leisure, and locked it up in 
some private drawer at Penshurst, where it might 
have been found two hundred years after : but 
Shakspeare had no opportunity to leave such 
precious hoards behind him, nor place to deposit 
them in. Tresham made me very mad one day 
at Cosway'^s, by saying they had found a lock of 
his hair and a picture ; and Caleb Whitefoord, 
who ought to have known betteir, asked me if I 
did not think Sheridan a judge, and that he 
believed in the authenticity of the Ireland 
papers ? I said, ^ Do you bring him as a 
fair witness ? He wants to fill his theatre, and 
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would write a play himself, and swear it was 
Shakspeare^s. He knows better tlian to cry 

I observed, this was what made me dislike the 
conversation of learned or literary men. I got 
nothing from them but what I already knew, 
and hardly that: they poured the same ideas 
and phrases and cant of knowledge out of books 
into my ears, as apothecaries^ apprentices made 
prescriptions out of the same bottles ; but there 
were no new drugs or simples in their materia 
medica. Go to a Scotch professor, and he bores 
you to death by an eternal rhapsody about rent 
and taxes, gold and paper-currency, population 
and capital, and the Teutonic Races — all which 
you have heard a thousand times before : go to a 
linen-draper in the city, without education but 
with common sense and shrewdness, and you 
pick up something new, because nature is inex* 
haustible, and he sees it from his own point of 
view, when not cramped and hood-winked by 
pedantic prejudices. A person of this character 
said to me the other day, in speaking of the 
morals of foreign nations — " It's all a mistake to 
suppose there can be such a difference. Sir : the 

D 3 
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waM are, unci mivt be aiorai; for wiicn people 
grow op and get nunrried, they teach their dildiCB 
to be moral. No man wishes to have them tan. 
out profl^te.'' I said I had never Ireaid this 
before, and it seemed to me to be puttii^ socie^ 
on new rollers. Northcote agreed, it was an ex* 
odlent observation. I added, tibis sdf-taughi 
fihrewdness had its weak sides too. The same 
person was arguing that mankind remained mndi 
the same, and always would do so. Cows and 
horses did not change: and why then should 
men? He had forgot thai cows and horses do' 
not learn to read and write. — ^Ay, that was 
very well too,^^ said Northcote ; '^ I don^ know" 
bat I agree widi him rather than with yon. I: 
was thinking of the same thing the oihar day in; 
looking over an old Magasoie, in whidi there 
was a long debate on an Act of PaiJUaBient to: 
lioesoe gin-donking. The e£Pect was qoite dnU. 
There was one person who made a most elaqu e n i 
speedi to point out all the dreadful conaeqaeiieef 
of allowing this practiee. It would ddbaudi tiML 
morals, ruin the healthy and dksolve all the^ 
bonds of society, and leave a poor, puny, miser- 
aUe, Lilliputian race, eqaaiOj vaa&t for peace or 
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nr. You would sappoBd ihset the w<»rld wigr 
gmgto hetttai end. Why, no! the answenvoaU: 
IiaTe bees, the wodd inll go on mudi the usmc 
IS befiire. You altdbute too modi poirer to an 
Act of Pariiament. PioTidence htm not tdoctt 
its measures ao ill as to leave it to an Act cB 
Parliament to continue or discontinue the spe- 
des. If it depended on our wisdom and can- 
^vanees whether it should last or not, it would 
be at an ead befi»« twenty years ! Pe<^le are 
wrong abont this ; some say the wc^Id is gettii^ 
better, othors complain it is getiii^ worse, when, 
in fact, it is just the same, and neither better ner 
^vorse." — ^What a lesson, I said to myself, for 
omr pragmatical le^latoars and idle projectors i 

I said, I had lately beai led to think oF the 
little seal {urogress that was made by the human: 
mind, and haw the same errors and rices lerired 
under a different shape at difi^nt periods, &&m, 
observing just the same humonr in our Ultra-i 
re&rmers at present, and in their pred^essors in 
the time of John Knox. Our modem wisemere^ 
were £ar banishing all the fine arts and finer 
aflfections, whatever was plcasurabte and oma- 
niental, firom the Commonwealth, on the score of 
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utility^ exactly as the others did on the score of 
religion. The real motive in either case was 
nodiing but a sour, envious, malignant dispo- 
ntion, incapable of enjoyment in itself, and 
averse to every appearance or tendency to it in 
others. Our peccant humours broke out and 
formed into what Milton called ^ a crust of for- 
mality^ on the sur&ce; and while we fancied 
we were doing God or man good service, we were 
only indulging our spleen, self-opinion, and self- 
wiU, according to the fashion of the day. The 
existing race of firee-thinkers and sophists would 
be mortified to find themselves the counterpart 
of the monks and ascetics of old ; but so it was. 
The dislike of the Westminster Reviewers to po- 
lite literature was only the old exploded Puritanic 
objection to human learning. Names and modes 
of opinion changed, but human nature was much 
the same. — " I know nothing of the persons you 
speak of,"' said Northcote ; " but they must be 
fools if they expect to get rid of the showy and 
superficial, and let only the solid and useful re- 
main. The surface is a part of nature, and will 
always continue so. Besides, how many useftd 
inventions owe their existence to ornamental 
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contrivances ! If^the ingenuity and industry of 
man were not tasked to produce luxuries, we 
should soon be without necessaries. We must 
go back to the savage state. I myself am as 
little prejudiced in favour of poetry as almost 
any one can be ; but surely there are things in 
poetry that the world cannot afford to do without. 
What is of absolute necessity is only a part; and 
the next question is, how to occupy the remainder 
of our time and thoughts (not so employed) 
agreeably and innocently. Works of fiction and 
poetry are of incalculable use in this respect. If 
people did not read the Scotch novels, they 
would not read Mr. Bentham^s philosophy. 
There is nothing to me more disagreeable than 
the abstract idea of a Quajcer, which falls under 
the same article. They object to colours; and 
why do they object to colours ? Do we not see 
that Nature delights in them ? Do we not see 
the same purpose of prodigal and ostentatious 
display run through all her works ? Do we not 
find the most beautiful and dazzling colours be* 
stowed on plants and flowers, on the plumage of 
birds, on fishes and shells, even to the very hot* 
tom of the sea ? All this profusion of ornament. 
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in TDXj fie sure^ ii not in taioL To judge odier- 
me 18 to iy in the fine of Natorey and snb^ 
ttite an ezdunve and intolerant spirit intheplaee 
of philosophy, irhich indudea the greatest Tariety 
of mane's wants and tastes^ and makes all the 
finronrafale aUowanees it can. The Quaker will 
not wear eoloared dothes; though he would not 
hare a coat to his bade if men had never studied 
any thing but the mortification of thdr appetites 
and desires. But he takes care <tf his personal 
conTenioice by wearing a piece of good broad- 
doth^ and gratifies his ranity, not by finery, but 
by havkig it of a different cut from every body 
eljse, so that he may seem better and wiser than- 
they. Yet this humour, too, is not without ita 
advantages: it serves to correct the contrary 
dbsnrdity. I look upon the Quaker and the fi^p 
as two sentindk placed by Nature at the two ex* 
tiemes of vanity and selfishness, and to guards 
as it were, all the oommon^sense and virtue that 
lie between.^' I observed that these contemptible 
BttTow-uinded prc^dices made me feel irritable 
and impalient. ^ You should not suffer that,^ 
said Northcote ; ^^ for then you will run into tibe 
ooatnury mistake, and lay yourself open to your 
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antagomst The xaonkB, far instance, have been 
too hardly dealt with^^not that I would defend 
loany abuses and instances of (oppression in them*^ 
lut is it not as well to have bodies of men drnt iqp 
in cells and monasteries^ as to let them loose to 
make soldiers of them and to cut one another^s 
throats? And out of that lazy ignorance and 
Idsure, what benefits have not sprung ? It is to 
them we owe those beautiful specimens of Gothic 
architecture which can never be surpassed ; many 
of the discoveries in medicine and in mechanics 
are also theirs; and, I believe, the restoration of 
dassical learning is owing to them. Not that I 
would be imderstood to say that all or a great 
deal of this could not have been done without 
them ; but their leisure, their independence, and 
the want of some employment to exercise theif 
minds were the actual cause of many advantages 
we now enjoy ; and what I mean is, that Nature 
is satisfied with imperfect instruments. Instead 
ef snarling at every thing that differs firom us 
we had better take Shakspeare's advice^ and try 
to find 

' Tongues in the trees, books in the running brooks. 
Sermons in stones, tind good in every thing*' '* 

J} 
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were in all the cabmets of the curious througE- 
out Europe— one whose name they would all hear 
with the greatest respect — and then it came oul, 
after a long preamble, that he meant WooUett, 
who had engraved his Death of Wolfe. I was 
provoked, and I could not help exclaiming— 
^ My God ! what do you put him upon a footing 
with such a man as Dr. Johnson — one of the 
greatest philosophers and moralists that ever 
lived ? We have thousands of engravers at any 
time !' — and there was such a burst of laughter 
at this — Dance, who was a grave gentlemanly 
man, laughed tiU the tears ran down his cheeks; 
and Farington used afterwards to say to me, 
* Why donH you speak in the Academy, and 
begin with ^ My God ! as you do sometimes ?^ 
I said, I had seen in a certain painter some- 
thing of this humour, who once very goodna- 
turedly showed me a Rubens he had, and ob- 
served with great nonchalancey " What a jdty 
that this man wanted expression !^ I imagined 
Bubens to have looked round his gallery. << Yet,^ 
he continued, ^^ it is the consciousness of defect, 
too, that often stimulates the utmost exertions. 
If Pope had been a^e, handsome man, would 
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be have left those masterpieces that he has ? But 
lie blew and felt his own deformity, and there- 
fore was determined to leave nothing undone to 
extend that corner of power that he possessed. 
He said to himself, They shall have no fault to 
find there. I have often thought when very good« 
looking young men have come here intending to 
draw, ^ What ! are you going to bury yourselves 
in a garret ?^ And it has generally happened that 
they liave given up the art before long, and mar« 
ried or otherwise disposed of themselves.'^ I had 
heard an anecdote of Nelson, that, when ap- 
pointed post-captain, and on going to take pos- 
session of his ship at Yarmouth, the crowd on the 
quay almost jostled h;m, and exclaimed — ^ What! 
have they made that little insignificanf fellow a 
captain.^ He will do much, to be sure!^^ I 
thought this might have urged him to dare as he 
did, in order to get the better of their prejudices 
and his own sense of mortification. " No doubt,**' 
said Northcote, ^^ personal defects or disgrace 
operate in this way. I knew an admiral who had 
got the nickname of ^ Dirty Dick** among the 
sailors, and, on his being congratulated on ob- 
taining some desperate victory, all he said wa& 
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< I hope theyll call me Dirty Dick no more 
There was a Sir John Grenyille or Greenfiek^ 
formerly, who was ajqpointed to convoy afleeC^ 
of merchant-ships, and had to defend them 
against a Spanish man-of-war, and did so with 
the utmost bravery and resolution, so that the 
convoy got safe off; but after that, he would not 
yield till he was struck senseless |by a ball, and 
then the crew delivered up the vessel to the 
enemy, who, on coming on board and entering 
the cabin where he lay, were astonished to find a 
mere puny shrivelled spider of a man, instead of 
the Devil they had expected to see. > He was 
taken on shore in Spain, and died of his wounds 
there; and the Spanish women afterwards used 
to frighten their children, by telling them < Don 
John of the Greenfield was coming !' " 



^ 
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CONVERSATION THE FIFTH. 



NosTHCOTE mentioned the death of poor 
who had been with him a few days before, htughing 
and in great spirits ; and the next thing he heard 
was that he had put an end to himself. I asked if 
there was any particular reason ? He said ^^ No ; 
that he had left a note upon the table, saying 
that his friends had forsaken him, that he knew 
no cause, and that he was tired of life. His 

patron, C y of the Admiralty, had, it seems, 

set him to paint a picture of Louis the Eighteenth 
receiving the Order of the Garter. He had pro- 
bably been teazed about that. These insipid 
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court-subjects were destined to be fatal to artists. 
Poor Bird had been employed to paint a picture 
of Louis the Eighteenth landing at Calais, and 
had died of chagrin and disappointment at his 
failure. Who could make any thing of such a 
figure and such a subject P There was nothing 
to be done ; and yet if the artist added any thmg 
of his own, he was called to order by his would- 
be patrons, as fidsifying what i^ypeared to them 
an important event in history. It was only a 
person like Rubens who could succeed in such 
subjects by taking what licences he thought pro- 
per, and having authority enough to dictate to 
las advisers."^ A gentlraian ame in, who asked 

if was likely to have socoeeded in Us srt ? 

Northcote answered, << There were several things 
c^inst it. He was good-lookiiig, good-natured, 
and a wit. He was acoHrdingly asked out to 
dine, and caressed by those who knew him'; md 
a young man after receiving these flatteiing marks 
of attention and enjoying the height of luxuiy 
and splendour, was not inclmed to return to }u| 
painting-room, to brood over a deeogii tiiat would 
eost hkn infinite trouble, and the success of 
which was at last doubtful. Few young men of 
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ipeeMe perscms or comverfiation tamed o«t great 
irtistg. It was easier to look in the glass than 
to make a dull canvas shise like a lucid mirror ; 
udy as to talking. Sir Joshua used to say, m 
painter abolild sew up his mouth. It was onljr 
the love of distiaction that jHroduced emineBce ; 
^nd if a man was admired fi>r one thing, that 
was enough. We only work out our way to ex> 
cellence by being inq)ri8Dned in defects. It re- 
^liires a long apprenticeship, great pains, and 
pro^Ugions sdf-denial, which no man will submit 
to, excqvt firom necessity, or as the only chance 
he has cf escsping from obscurity. I remember 
when Mr. Lodce (of Norbury-Park) first came 
over fioom Italy ; and old Dr. Moore, who had 
a high opinion of him, was cxying up his draw, 
ings and asked me, if I did mot think he would 
make a great painter ? I said, ^ No, never f-** 
^ Why not P^*-*^ Because be has six thousand a 
year.'* No one would throw aw^ all the advaop 
tsges and indulgences this ensured Um, to shut 
himself up in a garret to pore over that which 
after idlmay ei^ose him to contempt and ridicule* 
Artists, to be sure, have gone on painting after 
they have got ricb, each as Rubens and Titian^ 
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and indeed Sb Joshua ; but then it had by t^ time 
become a habit and a source of pleasure instead 
of a toil to them, and the honours and distinc- 
tion they had acquired by it counterbalanced 
every other consideration. Their love of the 
art had become greater than their love of riches 
or of idleness : but at first this is not the case,, 
and the repugnance to labour is only mastered by 
the absolute necessity for it. People apply to 
study only when they cannot help it. No one 
was ever known to succeed without this stimu- 
lus.'" I ventured to say that, generally speak- 
ing, no one, I believed, ever succeeded in a 
profession without great application; but that 
where there was a strong turn for any thing, a 
man in this sense could not help himself, and the 
application followed of course, and was, in fact, 
comparatively easy. Northcote turned short 
round upon me, and said, ^^Then you admit 
original genius ? I cannot agree with you there."' 
I said, ^< Waiving that, and not inquiring how 
the inclination comes, but early in, life a fond- 
ness, a passion for a certain pursuit is imbibed ; 
the mind is haunted by this object, it cannot rest 
without it (anymore than the body without food). 
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it becomes the strongest feeling we have, and then, 
I think, the most intense application follows na- 
turally, just as in the case of a love of money 
or any other passion — ^the most unremitting ap- 
plication without this is forced and of no use; 
and where this original bias exists, no other mo- 
tive is required.''' — " Oh ! but,^ said Northcote, 
" if you had to labour on by yourself without 
competitors or admirers, you would soon Jay 
down your pencil or your pen in disgust. It is 
the hope of shining, or the fear of being eclipsed, 
that urges you on. Do you think if nobody took 
any notice of what you did, this would not damp 
your ardour ?*" — " Yes ; ' after I had done any 
thing that I thought worth notice, it might con- 
siderably : but how many minds (almost all the 
great ones) were formed in secresy and soUtude, 
without knowing whether they should ever make 
a figure or not ! All they knew was, that they 
Eked what they were about, and gave their whole 
souls to it. There was Hogarth, there was 
Correggio: what enabled these artists to arrive at 
the perfection in their several ways, which after- 
wards gained them the attention of the world ? 
Not the prennuiure applause of the by-standers, 

\ • • 
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bat the vivid tingling delight with which the one 
teifled upon a grotesque incident or expressioii-— 
^ the wrapt soul sitting in theeyes^ of the oth^, 
as he drew a saint or angel from the skies. If 
ihey had been broti^ht forward very early, before 
they had served this thorough apprenticeship tp 
their own mmds (the opinion of the world i^art), 
itm%ht have damped or made coxcombs of them. 
It was the love and perception of excellence (or 
the favouring smile of the Muse) that in my view 
jHToduced excellence and formed the man of ge- 
nius. Some, like Milton, had gone on with a 
great work all their lives with little encourage 
tnent but the hope of posthumous fame.'" — ^^ It 
is not that,^ said Northcote ; ^^ you cannot see 
'80 fiur. It is not those who have gone before 
.you or those who are to come after ycm, but 
those who are by your side, running the mme 
Tace, that make you look about you. Whi^ 
made Titian jealous of Tintoret ? Because he 
«tood immediately in his way, and their works 
:were compared together. If there had been 
a hundred Tintorets a thousand mBes off, 
he would not have cared about them. That 
j& what takes off. the e^;e andjstimuhis oC exer- 
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ikm m dd age : Ibose who weee our competitofes 
in esriy life, likom we wkhed to excel or whose 
food opbiion we w^re most nxious about, are 
jone, aoid have left us in a manner l^ ourselves, 
in a sort of new world, where we know and ave 
as little known as <m entering a strange countay . 
Offf ambkmi is cold with the ashes of those 
whom we feared or lored, I roaember old Al- 
derman BoydeU using an expression which ex- 
]^ained this. Once when I was in the coadi 
with Um, m reply to £Oine compliment of mine, 
on Us success in h&j, he said, * Ah ! thane 
was one who would have be^i pleased at it ; but 
her I have lost r The fine coach and all the 
eily-trappings weie nothing to him without his 
wife, who remembered what he was and the 
gradations and anxious cares by which he rose 
to liis present affluence, and ims a kind o£ moni- 
tor to f emind him ei his form^ self and of the 
different vicisidtudes of his fortune.^^ ^ 

Northcote ihen spoke o£ old Alderman Boy- 
dell With great legvett and said, ^ He was aman 
'^ sense and libcsnlity, aod a true pidaron of the 
art Ks nephew, who came after him* had not the 
'%anie capadty, and wanted to dictate to ike a^> 

£ 2 
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tists what they were to do. N. mentioned some 
instance of his wanting him to paint a picture cm 
a subject for which he was totally unfit, and figures 
of a sise which he had never been accustomed to, 
and he told him * he must get somebody else to 
do it.^^ I said, ^^ Booksellers and editors had the 
same infirmity, and always wanted you to express 

their ideas, not your own. Sir R. P had 

once gone up to Coleridge, after hearing him 
talk in a large party, and ofiered him ^nine 
guineas a sheet for his conversation !^ He cal« 
culated that the ^ nine guineas a sheet^ would be 
' at least as strong a stimulus to his imagination 
as the wasting his words in a room full of com* 
pany.**' Nobthcote; "Ay, he came to me once, 
and wished me to do a work which was to contain 
a history of art in all countries and firom the 
beginning of the world. I said it would be an 
invaluable work if it could be done ; but that 
there was no one alive who could do it.'^ 

Northcote afterwards, by some transiticm, spoke 
of ^he characters of women, and asked my opinion. 
I said, "All my metaphysics leaned to the vulgar 
side of these questions: I thought there was a 
difference of original genius, a difference in the 
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character of the sexes, &c. Women appeared to 
me to do some things better than men; and 
therefore I conchided they must do other things 
worse.'" Northcote mentioned Annibal Caracci, 
and said, << How odd it was, that in looking at 
any work of his, you could swear it wasMone by a 
man! Ludovico Caracci had a finer and more 
intellectual expression, but not the same bold and 
workmanlike character. There was Michael 
Angelo again — what woman would ever have 
thought of painting the figures in the Sistine 
fehapel? There was Dryden too, what a thorough 
manly character there was in his style ! And 
Pope^ — [I interrupted, " seemed to me between 
a man and a woman.'*'']; — ** It was not,**' he con- 
tinued, " that women were not often very clever 
(cleverer than many men), but there was a point 
of excellence which they never reached. Yet 
the greatest pains had been taken with several. 
Angelica Kauffinan had been brought up from a 
child to the art, and had been taken by her 
father (in boy's clothes) to the Academy to learn 
to draw ; but there was an j&fiFeminate and feeble 
look in all her works, though not without merit. 
There was not the man'^s hand, or what Fuseli 
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used to call a ^ fist Mn them ; thai is, sometUiij^ 
coarse and clumfly enough, perhaps, but still wkk 
strength and muscle. Eren in common things, 
you would see a carpenter drrre a nail in a wajr 
diat a woman never would ; or if jou had a suit 
of clothes made bj a woman, they would hang 
quite loose about you and seem ready to fall off^ 
Yet it is extraordinary too, said Northcote, tfaa^ 
in what has sometimes been thought the pecuHar 
province of men, courage and heroian, theif^ 
have been women fully upon a par with any men, 
such as Joan of Arc and many others, who have 
never been surpassed as leaders in battle.^ I 
observed that of all the women I had ever seon cnr 
known any thing of, Mrs. Siddcms struck me as the 
grandest. He said, — ^' Oh ! it is h^ outwasd 
fiirm, which stamps her so completely tot tn^edy^ 
no less than the mental part Both she and 
her brother were cut out by Nature for a tragedy^ 
king and queen. It is what Mrs. Hannah 
More has said of her, " Her's h the ajlkiedr'^ 
I replied, that she seemed to me equally great in 
tfiger or in contempt or in any stately part as 
she was in grief, witness hei^ Lady Macbeth. 
*• \esy^ he said, <Hhat, to besurcv was a martec- 
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piece.^ I asked what he thought of Mrs. Inch- 
bald ? He said, " Oh ! very highly : there was 
BO aflfectation in her.' I once took up her Simple 
Story (which niy sister had borrowed from the 
esrculating library) and looking into it, I said^ 
' My God \ what have jrou got hare ? ' and I 
never BU)yed firom the chair till I had finished 
k. Her Nature and Art is equally fine — the 
yery marrow of genius.'^ She seems to me, I 
added, like Venus writing books. ^^ Yes, women 
have certainly been successful m writing novels ; 
and in plays too. I think Mrs. Centlivre^s are 
better than Congreve's. Their letters, too, are 
admirable: it is only when they put on the 
bceeches and try to write like men, that they 
become pedantic and tiresome. In giving ad- 
vice, too, I havc/ofiten fimnd that they excelled ; 
and when I have been irritated by any triflmg 
circumstance and have laid more stress upon it 
than it was worth, they have seen die diing in m 
i^t point of view and tamed down my aspe^ 
lilies.'" On this I remained, diat I thought, in 
general, it might be said that the faculties of 
w6men were of a passive character. They judged 
by the nmple efiS^ upon their feelings, withouf 
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inqidriDg into cmuses. Men had to act ; iromen 
had the coolness and the advantages of by- 
standers, and were neither implicated in the 
theories nor passions of men. While we were 
proving a thing to be wrong, they would feel it 
to be ridiculous. , I said, I thought they had 
more of common sense, though less of acquired 
capacity than men. They were freer ftom the 
absurdities of creeds and dogmas, from the viru- 
lence of party in reli^on and politics (by which 
we strove to show our sense and superiority), nor 
were their heads so much filled with the lumbei^ 
of learned folios. I mentioned as an illustration, 
that when old Baxter (the celebrated casuist and 
non-conformist divine) first went to Kiddermin- 
ster to preach, he was almost pelted by the 
women for maintaining from the pulpit the then 
fiishionable and orthodox doctrine, that ^ Hell 
was paved with infants^ skulls.' The theory, 
which the learned divine had piled up on argu- 
ments and authorities, is now exploded: the 
common-sense feeling on the subject, which the 
women of that day took up in opposition to it as 

a dictate of humanity, would be now thought the 

< 

philosophical one. ** Yes,*" said Northcote, " but 



t 
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ttiis exploded doctrine was knocked down by some 
jnan^ as it had been set up by one : the women 
would let things remain as they are, without 
making any progress in error or wisdom. We 
do best together : our strength and our weakness 
mutually correct each other.**^ Northcote then 
read me from a manuscript volume lying by him, s 
character drawn of his deceased wife by a Dis- 
senting Minister (a Mr. Fox, of Plymouth) which 
is so beautiful that I shall transcribe it here. 

** Written by Mr. John Fox, on the death of 
his wife, who was the daughter of the Rev. Mr* 
Isaac Gelling. 

** My dear wife died to my unspeakable grief, 
Dec. 19th, 1762. With the loss of my dear 
companion died all the pleasure of my life ; and 
no wonder : I had lived with her forty years, in 
which time nothing happened to abate the strict* 
ness of our Friendship, or to create a coolness or 
indifference so common and even unregarded by 
many in the world. I thank God I enjoyed my 
£ull liberty, my health, such pleasures and di- 
versions as I liked, perfect peace and competence 
during the time ; which were all seasoned and 
heightened every day more or less by constant 

E 3 
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■nilrn nf frirnflnhir, most iiiTiolable sffiectioii^aid 
a most cheerful endeaTour to make mf life agree^ 
dbicw Nothkig diftinbed me but her many a&d 
constant disordefa ; under aU whidi I could see 
how her faithful heart was stronglj attached ta 
me. And who could stand the shock of seeing 
the attacks of Death upon and then her fisal 
dissolution? The consequences to me were 
fiUaL Old age rushed upon me like an armed 
man : m j appetite fiidled, my strength was gone,, 
every amusement became flat and dull ; my coun- 
tenance fell, and I have nothing to do but Id 
drag on a heavy chain for the rest of my life; 
which I hope a good Grod will enable me to do 
without murmuriDg, and in conclusion, to say 
with all my aoul— « 

T£ Drum Laudamits. 

^ This was written on a paper blotted by teacSi 
and stuck with wafers into the first page of the 
fiunily Bible. 

'' Mr. John Fox died S2d of October,. 1763. 
He was bom May 10th, 1693."* 
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CONVERSATION THE SIXTH. 



NokTHCOTB alluded to a printed story of his 

having hung an early picture of H ^^s out of 

ngfat, and of Fuseli^s observing on the occasion—-^ 
^^By G— d, you are sending him to heaven, be* 
finre his time ! ^ He said there was not the least 
fimndation for this story; nor could there be^ 
he not having been hanger that year. He read 
out of the same publication a letter fit>m Burke 
fo a young artist of the name of Barrow, full of 
excellent sense^ advising him by no means to give 
up his profession as an engraver till he was sure 
he could succeed as a painter, out of idle ambi* 
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tion and an unfounded contempt for the humbler 
and more laborious walks of life. ^^ I could not 
have thought it of him,'' said Northcote ; ** I 
confess he never appeared to me so great a man.'' 
I asked what kind of looking man he was? 
Northcote answered, ^^ You have seen the pic- 
ture P There was something I did not like ; a 
thinness in the features, and an expression of 
hauteur^ though mixed with condescension and 
the manners of a gentleman. I can't help think- 
ing he had a hand in the Discourses ; that he 
gave some of the fine, graceful turns ; for Sir 
Joshua paid a greater deference to him than to 
any body else, and put up with freedoms that he 
would only have submitted to from some peculiar 
obligation. Indeed, Miss Reynolds used to com- 
plain that whenever any of Burke's poor Irish 
relations came over, they were all poured in upon 
them to dinner ; but Sir Joshua never took any 
notice, but bore it all with the greatest patience 
and tranquillity. To be sure, there was another 
reason : he expected Burke to write his Life, and 
for this he would have paid almost any price. 
This was what made him submit to the intrusions 
of Boswell, to the insipidity of Malone, and to 
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file magisterial dictation of Burke : he made 
sure that out of these three one would cer- 
tidnly write his Life, and ensure him immorv 
tality that way. He thought no more of the 
person who actually did write it afterwards than 
he would have suspected his dog of writing it. 
Indeed, I wish he could have known; for it 
would have been of some advantage to me, and 
he might have left me something not to dwell 
on his defects; though he was as free from 
them as any man ; but you can make any one 
ridiculous with whom you live on terms of in- 
timacy. 

^' I remember an instance of this that hap- 
pened with respect to old Mr. M whom you 

must have heard me speak of, and who was 
esteemed an idol by Burke, Dr. Johnson, and 
many others. Sir Joshua wanted to reprint 
his Sermons and prefix a Life to them, and 
asked me to get together any particulars I 
could learn of him. So I gave him a maniiscript 
account of Mr. M , written by an old school- 
fellow of his (Mr. Fox, a dissenting minister in 
the West of England) ; after which I heard no 
more of the Life. Mr. M^ was in feet a man of 
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ciMoidniary talents and grei^ eloquoioe; and 
by rqnresenting in a manner the HigkX!hurcli 
notions both of Dr. Johnson and Sir JoshnO^ 
(for both were inclined the same way) the^ 
came to consider him as a sort of mirade ^ 
virtoe and wisdom. There was^ however^ some^ 
thing in Mr. Foil's pUin account that would 
strike Sir Joshua, for he had an eye for nature ; 
and he would at once perceive it was nearer the 
truth than Dr. Johnson'^s pompous character of 
him, which was proper only for a tomb^stone^-jt 
was like one of Kneller^s portraits, — ^it would do fiir 
any body! That,'^ said Northcote, " is old Mr. 

M ^"s definition of beauty, which Sir Joshua 

has adopted in the Discourses — ^that it is the me- 
Hum of form. Fax what is a handsome nose? 
A loi^ nose is not a handsome nose ; neither is 
a short nose a handsome one : it must then be 
one that is neither long nor short, but in the 
middle between both. Even Burke bowed to his 
authority; and Sir Joshua thought him the 
wisest man he ever knew. Once when Sir Joshua 
was expressing his impatience of some innovation, 
and I said, ^ At that rate, the Christian Reli-r 
gion oould never have been established:^ ^Oh!^ 



he BBoAi ^ Mr. M — — hm loisweied that T whieK 
aemied to satisfy him.^ 

I made some remaik t^t I wondered he did 
fiot come up to Lcmdcm, though the same feefing 
seemed to belcmg to other clever mGi horn in 
Devonshire (as Gaudy) whose ambition was eon* 
fined to their native county, so diat there must 
be siHne chann in the place. ^^ You are to con^ 
sider^^ he replied, *^ it is almost a peninsula, so 
that there is no thorough-fare, and people are 
therefore more stationaiy in one spot. It is fox 
this reason they necessarily intermarry among 
^lemselves, and you can trace the genealo^es of 
fimiihes for centuries back; whereas in othev 
places, and particularly here in Liondon, wh«re 
every thing of that kind is jumbled together, you 
never know who any man'^s grand-fiuher wa& 
There are country-squires and plain gentry down 
in that part of the world, who have occupied tbe 
sanie estates long before the Conquest (as the 
SudLlntches in particular, — not a very sounding' 
name) and who look down upon (he Courtneya 
and others as upstarts. Certainly, Devonshiie 
finr its extent has produced a number of eminent 
maHf Sir Joshua, the Mudges, Dunning, G»y, 
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Lofd Chancellor King, Raleigh, Drake, and Sf* 
Richard Granville in Queen Elizabeths dm^^ 
who made that gallant defence in an engagement 
with the Spanish fleet, and was the ancestor o^* 
Pope^s Lord Lansdowne, ^ What Muse for Gran^ 
ville will refuse to sing, kc.'* Foster, the cele- 
brated preacher, was also, I believe, from the 
West of England. He first became popular 
from the Lord Chancellor Hardwicke stopping 
in the porch of his chapel in the Old Jewry, out 
of a shower of rain ; and thinking he might as 
weU hear what was going on, he went in, and was 
so well pleased that he sent all the great folks to 
hear him, and he was run after as much as 
Irving has been in our time. An old fellow- 
student from the country, going to wait on him 
at his house in London, found a Shakspeare on 
the window-seat ; and remarking the circumstance 
with some surprise as out of the usual course of 
clerical studies, the other apologised by saying 
that he wished to know something of the world, 
that his situation and habits precluded him from 
the common opportunities, and that he found no 
way of supplying the deficiency so agreeable or 
eflfectual as looking into a volume of Shak^are. 
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Pope has immortalised him in the well-known 

lines : — 

'' Let modest Foster, if be will, excel 
Ten Metropolitans in preaching well ! " 

Dr. Mudge, the son of Mr. Zachary Mudge, 
who woiS a physician, was an intimate friend of 
my father'^s, and I remember him perfectly well. 
He was one of the most delightful persons I ever 
knew. Every one was enchanted with his soaety. 
It was not wit that he possessed, but such perfect 
cheerfulness and good-humour, that it was like 
health coming into the room. He was a most 
agreeable^ companion, quite natural and un« 
affected. His reading was the most beautiful 
I have ever heard. I remember his once read- 
ing Moore's fable of the Female Seducers with 
such feeling and sweetness that every one was 
delighted, and Dr. Mudge himself was so much 
affected that he liurst into tears in the middle 
of it. The family are still respectable, biif 
derive their chief lustre from the firsi two 
founders, like clouds that reflect the sun's rays, 
after he has simk below the horizon, but in time- 
turn grey and are lost in obscurity !'' 

I asked Northcote if he had ever happened to 
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iBeet with a letter (^ Warburton^s in answer ta 
one of Dr. Doddridge^s, complimenting the author 
of the Divine Legation of Moses on the evident 
zeal and earnestness with which he wrote — ^to 
which the latter candidly replied, that he wrote 
with great haste and unwillingness ; that he never 
sat down to compose till the printer's boy was 
waiting at the door for the manuscript, and that 
he should never write at all but as a relief to a 
uunbid lowness of spirits, and to drive away un« 
easy thoughts that often assailed him."** <^ That 
indeed^*^ observed Nordioote, '^ gives a different 
tun to the statement ; I thoi:^ht at first it wa9 
only the common coquetry both of authors and 
artuts, to be supposed to do what recites the ad« 
nuration of others with the greatest ease and in- 
diflSerence, and almost without knowing what they 
are about. If what surprises pou costs them 
oothii^, the wonder is so nmdi increased. When 
Miehael Angelo proposed to fortify his native 
dtjr, Florence, and he was desired to keep to his 
painting and sculpture, he answered, that those 
were Us recreations, but what he really under- 

* This very interesting letter will be found in the 
Mtegtmf BpUtles. 
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/ 8tooiwBs architectuTe. That is what Sir Joslnut 
eoiMid«8 as the praise c^Rubexis, that he seemed ta 
ttake a pli^-thing of the art* In fact, the work is 
nerer complete unless it has this appearance: and 
Aerefinre Sir Joshua has laid himself open to 
criticism, in saying that < a jncture must not <mly 
be done well, it must seem to have been done 
eaaalj^ It cannot be said to be done weU, nnlesv 
it has this look. That is the fault of those la^ 
boured and timid productions of the modem 
nrencb and Itdian schools ; they are the result 
of such a tedious, petty, mechanical process, that 
it 18 as difficult for you to admire as it has been 
for the artist to execute them. Whereas, when a 
work seems stamped on the canvas by a blow,, 
you are taken by surprise; and your admiration is 
as instantaneous and electrical as the impulse of 
genius which has caused it. I have seen a whole- 
length portrait by Velasquez, that seemed done 
while the colours were yet wet ; every thing was 
touched in, as it were^ by a wish ; there was such 
a power that it thrilled through your whole frame, 
and you felt as if you could take up the brush 
and do any thing. It is this sense of power and 
freedom which delights and communicates its 
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own inspiration, just as the opposite drudgery 
and attention to details is painful and disheart- 
ening. There was a little picture of one of the 
Infants of Spain on horseback, also by Velasquez, 
which Mr. Agar had,* and with which Gains- 
borough was so transported, that he said in a fit 
of bravado to the servant who showed it, * Tell 
your master I will give him a thousand pounds 
for that picture.' Mr. Agar began to consider 
what pictures he could purchase with the money 
if he parted with this, and at last, having made 
up his mind, sent Gainsborough word he might 
have the picture ; who not at all expecting this 
result, was a good deal confused, and declared, 
however he might admire it, he could not afford 
to give so large a sum for it.**' 

• Now at the Dulwich Gallery. 
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CONVERSATION THE SEVENTH, 



NouTHCOTE complained of being unwell, though 
he said he could hardly expect it to be otherwise at 
his age. He must think of making up the accounts 
of his life, such as it had been, though he added 
(checking himself) that he ought not to say that, 
for he had had his share of good as well as others. 
He had been reading in Boccaccio, where it was 
frequently observed, that ** such a one departed 
this wretched life at , such a time C^ — so that in 
Boccaccio^s time they complained of the wretched^ 
ness of life as much as we do. He alluded to an 
expresdon of Coleridge^s, which he had seen quoted 
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in a newspaper, and which he thought very fine, 
<< That an old Gothic cathedral always seemed to 
him like a petrified religion !*" Some one asked. 
Why does he not go and turn Black Monk ? Be« 
cause, I said, he never does any thing that he 
should do. <^ There are some things,**^ said N., 
<^ with respect to which I am in the same state that 
a blind man is as to colours. Homer is one of these. 
I am utterly in the dark about it. I can make 
nothmg of his heroes or his Gods. Whether this 
is owing to my not knowing the language or to a 
change of manners, I cannot say.'*'' He was here 
interrupted by the entrance of the beautiful Mrs. 

G , beautiful even in years. She said she 

had brought him a book to look at. She could not 
stop, for she had a lady waiting for her below, but 
she would call in some morning and have a long 
chat. After she was gone, I remarked how hand- 
some she still was; and he said, ^^ I donH know why 
she is so kind as to come, except that I am the last 
link in the chain that connects her with all those 
she most esteemed when she was young, John- 
son, Reynolds, Goldsmith — and remind her of 
the most delightful period of her life.*" I said. 
Not only so, but you remember what she was 
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at twenty ; and jou thus hrkig back to hex the 
triiunphs of her youth — ^that pride of bemty 
vUch must be the more fondly cherished as it 
lias no external vouchers, and lives chkfly in the 
bosom of its once lovely possessor. In her, how- 
ever, the Graces had tnumi^ed over time ; she was 
one of Ninon de TEndos^ people, of the list of the 
Immortals. I could almost fiwcy the shade of 
Goldsmith in the room, looking rmmd with com- 
placency. ^VYes,^ said Northcote, ^that is what 
Sir Joshua used to m^ition as the severest test of 
beauty — ^it was not then akin^deep only. She had 
.gone through all the stages, and had lent a grace 
to each. There are beauties that are old in a year. 
Take away the bloom and freshness of youth, and 
there is no trace of what they were. Their beauty 
is not grounded in first prindples. Good temper 
is one of the great preservers of the features.'*'^ I 
observed, it was the same in the mind as in the 
body. There were persons of premature abiKty 
vho soon ran to seed, imd others who made no 
figure till they were advanced in life. I had known 
several who were very clever at seventeen or 
eighteen, but who had tiimed out notlung after- 
wards. '< That is what my father used to say, that 
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St that time of life the efferyescence and intosdcadon 
of youth did a great deal, but that we must wait 
till the gaiety and dance of the animal spirits had 
subsided to see what people really were. It is 
wonderful ^ (siud Northcote, reverting to the former 
subject) << what a charm there is in those early 
associations, in whatever recals that first dawn and 
outset of life. Jack-th^Giant^KiUer is the first 
book I ever read, and I cannot describe the plea* 
sure it gives me even now. I cannot look into it 
without my eyes filling with tears. I do not 
know what it is (whether good or bad), but it is to 
me, from early impressions, the most heroic of per- 
formances. I remember once not having money 
to buy it, and I transcribed it all out with my own 
hand. This is what I was going to say about 
Homer. J. cannot help thinking that one cause of 
the high admiration in which it is held is its being 
the first book that is put into the hands of young 
people at school : it is the first spell which opens to 
them the enchantments of the umreal world. Had 
I been bred a scholar, I dare say Homer would 
have been my Jack-the-Giant-Killer N— There is 
an innocence and simplicity in that early age which 
makes every thing relating to it delightful. It 
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seetns to me that it is the absence of all affectation 
or even of conscUmsnesSy that constitutes the per- 

• 

fection of nature or art. That is what makes it so 
interesting to see girls and boys dancing at school-— 
there is such natural gaiety and freedom, such 
unaffected, unpretending, unknown grace. That 
is the true dancing, and not what you see at the 
Opera. And again, in the most ordinary actions of 
children, what an ease, what a playfulness, what 
flames of beauty do they throw out without being 
in the smallest degree aware of it ! I have some- 
times thought it a pity there should be such a pre- 
cious essence, and that those who possess it should 
be quite ignorant of it : yet if they knew it, that 
alone would kill it ! The whole depends on the 
utter absence of all egotism, of the remotest reflec- 
tion upon self. It is the same in works of art— 
the simplest are the best. That is what makes me 
hate those stuffed characters that are so Aill of 
themselves that I think they cannot have much 
else in them. A man who admires himself prevents 
me from admiring him, just as by praising himself 
he stops my mouth ; though the vulgar take their 
cue from a man'^s opinion of himself, and admire 
none but coxcombs and pedants. This is the 

F 
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best excuse for impudence and quackery, that the 
world will not be gained without it. The true 
fiiYourites of Nature, however, haye their eyes 
turned towards the Goddess, instead of looking at 
th^nselyes in the glass. There is no pretence or 
assumption about them. It seems difficult indeed 
for any one who is the olgect of attention to others 
not to be thinking of himself: but the greater men 
have always been the* most free from this bias, the 
weakest have be«i the. soonest puffed up by self- 
conceit. If you had asked Correggio why he 
painted as he did, he would have answered, ' Be* 
cause he could not help it^ Isook at Dryd^a^s 
verses, which he wrote just like a school-boy who 
brings up his task without knowing whether he shall 
be rewarded or flogged for it. Do you suppose he 
wrote the description of Cymon for any other reas<Mi 
^an because he could not help it, or that he had 
any more power to stop himself in his headlong 
career than the mountain-torrent P Or turn to 
Sbakspeare, who evidently does not know the value, 
the dreadful value (as I may say) of the expressions 
he usesl Genius gathers up its beauties, like the 
child, without knowing whether they are weeds or 
flowers : those productions that are destined to gjive 
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ftrtfa an eretl^ng edimr, grow up without labour 
atdesigaJ" 

Mr. P - cane in, aaid complimenting North- „ 
oote on a large picture he was about, the latter 
ssdd^ It was his last great work : he was getting 
too old fcNT such extensive undertakings. His friend 
teji^ed, that Titian went on painting till near a 
knndred. " Aye,'' said Northcote, ''^ but he had the 
Devil to help him, and I have never been able 
to retain him m my service. It is a dreadfrd thzng^ 
to see an immense Uank canvas spread out befinre 
you to commit sins upon.^ Somethii^ was said of 
the Academy, and P made answer, << I know 

jour admiration of corporate bodies.'" N. said, 
^ They were no worse thwi others ; they all began 
wen and aided iU. When the Academy first begai^ 
(me wouM si^pose that the Members were so many 
s^gdb sent from heaven to fill the different situa*. 
fions, Mid diat was the reason why it began : now 
the difficulQr was to find any body fit finr them, 
and die deficiency was supplied by interest, in- 
trigue, md cabal. Not that I object to the in£- 
tiduals neither. As Swift swd, I Kke Jack, Tom, 
and Harry very well by themselves ; but all toge- 
ther, they are not to be endured. We see the 

F 3 
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effect of people acting in concert in animals (for 
men are only a more vicious sort of animals) : a 
angle dog will let you kick and cuff hint as you 
please, and will submit to any treatment ; but if 
you meet a pack of bounds, they will set upon you 
and tear you to pieces with the greatest impudence.^ 
F. : '^ The same complaint was made of the Academy 
in Barry^s time, which is now thirty or forty years 
ago.'"* Nobthcote: "Oh! yes, they very soon de- 
generated. It is the same in all human institutions. 
The thing is, there has been no way found yet to 
keep the Devil out. It wiU be a curious thing to see 
whether that experiment of the American Govern* 
ment will last. If it does, it will be the first in- 
stance of the kind.^^ P. : "I should think not. 
There is something very complicated and mys- 
terious in the mode of their Elections, which I am 
given to understand are mana^d in an under-hand 
manner by the leaders of parties ; and besides, in 
all governments the great desideratum is to com- 
bine activity with a freedom from selfish passions. 
But it unfortunately happens that in human life," 
the selfish passions are -the strongest and most 

* Barry's Letter to the Dilettanti Society^ enumerating 
his grievancesy was published in 1798, 
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acdre; and on this rock society seems to split. 
There is a certain period in a niitn^s life when he is 
at his best (when he combines the activity of youth 
with the experience of manhood), after which he 
declines ; and perhaps it may be the same with 
states. Things are not best in the beginning or 
at the end, but in the middle, which is but a point."" 
Nobthcote: << Nothing stands still; it therefore 
either grows better or worse. When a thing has 
. reached its utmost perfection, it then borders on 
excess ; and excess leads to ruin and decay .'^^ 

Lord G. had bought a picture of Northcote^s : 
an allusion was made to his enormous and increasing 
wealth. Northcote said he could be little the better 
for it. After a certain point, it became a mere 
nominal distinction. He only thought of that which 
passed through his hands and fell under his imme- 
diate notice. He knew no more of the rest than 
you or I did: he was merely perplexed by it. 
This was what often made persons in his situation 
tenacious of the most trifling sums, for this was the 
only positive or tangible wealth they had : the 
remote contingency was like a thing in the clouds, 
or mountains of silver and gold seen in the distant 
horizon. It was the same with Nollekens : he died 
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▼orth £200,000 : but the money he had accumu- 
lated at his banker^s was out of his reach and con- 
templation — aiU of sight, out of mind — ^he was only 
muddling about mth what he had in his hands, and 
lived like a beggar in actual fear of want. P. said, 
he was an odd little man, but he belieyed dever 
in his profession. Northcote assented, and observed 
'< he was an instance of what might be done by con- 
centrating the attention on a smgle object If you 
collect die rays of the sun in a focus, you could « 
set any object on fire. Great talents were often 
dissipated to no purpose: but time and patience 
conquered every thing. Without them,, you could 
do nothing. So Giardini, when asked how long it 
would take to learn to play on the fiddle, answered— 
* Twelve hours a-day for twenty years together.^ 
A few great geniuses may trifle with the arts, like 
Bubens ; but in general nothing can be more fiiital 
than to suppose oneVself a great genius.'*^ P. ob- 
served, that in common business those who gave 
up their whole time and thoughts to any pursuit 
generally succeeded in it, though far firom bright 
men : and we often found those who had acquired 
a name for some one excellence, people of moderale 
capacity in other respects. After Mr. P. was gone^ 
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Northcote said he was one of the persons of the 
soundest judgment he had ever known, and like 
Mr. P. H. the least liable to be imposed upon by 
appearances. Northcote made the remark that he 
thought it improper in any one to refuse lending a 
favourite picture for public exhibition, as it seemed 
not exclusively to belong to one person. A jewel 
of this value belongs rather to the public than 
to the individual. Consider the multitudes you 
deprive of an advantage they cannot receive again: 
the idle of amusement, the studious of instruction 
and improvement."" I said, this kind of indiffer- 
ence to the wishes of the public was sending the 
fDorld to Coventry ! We then spoke of a cele- 
brated courtier, of whom I said I was willing to 
believe every thing that was amiable, though I had 
some difficulty, while thihking of him, to keep the 
valet out of my head. Northcote : "He has cer- 
tainly endeavoured to behave well ; but there is no al- 
tering character. I myself nught have been a courtier 
if I could have cringed and held my tongue ; but I 
could no more exist in that element than a fish out 
of water. At one time I knew Lord R. and Lord 
H. S ■, wha were intimate with the Prince, 
and recommended my pictures to him. Sir Joshua 
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once asked me, * What do you know of the Prince 
of , that he so often speaks to me about 

you?** I remember I made him laugh by my 
answer, for I said, * Oh ! he knows nothing of me, 
nor I of him^ — ^it's only his bragging T— * Well,* 
said he, Uhat is spoken like a King!^^\ ... It was to- 
day I asked leave to write down one or two of these 
Conversations : he said ^^ I might, if I thought it 
worth while ; but I do assure you that you over- 
rate them. You have not lived enough in society 
to be a judge. What is new to you, you think 
will seem so to others. To be sure, there is one 
thing, I have had the advantage of having lived in 
good society myself. I not only passed a great deal 
<^ my younger days in the company of Reynolds, 
Johnson, and that circle, but I was brought up 
among the Mudges, of whom Sir Joshua (who was 
certainly used to the most brilliant society of the 
metropolis) thought so highly, that he had them 
at his house for weeks, and even sometimes gave up 
his own bed-room to receive them. Yet they were 
not thought superior to several other persons at 
Plymouth, who were distinguished, some for their 
satirical wit, others for their delightftil fancy, others 
for their information or sound ^ense, and with all of 
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whom my father was familiar when I was a boy. 
Really after what I recollect of these, some of the 
present people appear to me mere wretched pre*^ 
tenders, muttering out their own emptiness.*^ I said, 
We had a specimen of Lord Byron'*s Conversations. 
NoRTHcoTE. — " Yes ; but he was a tyrant, and a 
person of that disposition never learns any thing, be- 
cause he will only associate with inferiors. If, how* 
ever, you think you can make any thing of it and 
can keep clear of personalities, I have no objection 
to your trying ; only I think after the first attempt, 
you will give it up as turning out quite differently 
from what you expected." 



F3 
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CONVERSATION THE EIGHTH. 



NoRTHCOTE spoke again of Sir Joshua, and said, 
he was in some degree ignorant of what might be 
called the grammatical part of the art, or scholarship 
of academic skill ; but he made up for it by an 
eye for nature, or rather by ia feeling of harmony 
and beauty. Dance (he that was afterwards Sir 
Nathaniel Holland) drew the figure well, gave a 
strong likeness aiid a certain studied air to his por- 
traits ; yet they were so stiflP and.forced that they 
seemed as if put into a vice. Sir Joshua, with the 
defect of proportionand drawing, threwhis figures into 
such natural and graceftd attitudes, that they might 



f 
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be taken for the very -people sitdng or standing there. 
An arm might be too long or too short, but from 
the apparent ease of the position he had chosen, it 
looked like a real arm and neither too long nor too 
short. The mechanical measurements might be 
wrong: the general conception of nature and character 
was right ; and this, which he £elt most strongly him- 
self, he conveyed in a corresponding degree to the 
spectator. Nature is not one thing, but a variety 
of things, considered under different points of view ; 
and he who seizes forcibly and happily on any on^ 
of these, does enough for fame. He will be the 
most popular artist, who gives that view with which 
the world in general sympathise. A merely pro- 
fessional reputation is not very extensive, nor w^l 
it last long. W — ^ who prided himself on his 
drawing, had no idea of any thing but a certain 
ri^ outline^ never considering the use of the 
limbs m moving, the effects of light and shade, 
&C. so that Ms figures, even the best of them, 
look as if cut out of wood. Therefore no one 
now goes to .see. them : while Sir Joshua^s are as 
much sought after as ever, from their answering to 
a feeling in the mind, though deficient as literal 
representations of external nature. Speaking of 
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artists who were said, in the cant of connoisseur* 
ship, to be'jealous of thdr outline, he said, ^' Rem- 
brandt was not one of these. He took good care to 
lose it as fast as he could.^ Northcote then spoke 
of the breadth of Titian, and observed, that though 
particularly in his early pictures, he had finished 
highly and copied every thing from nature, this 
never interfered with the general effect, there was 
no confusion or littleness: he threw such. a broad 
light on the objects, that every thing was seen in 
connection with the masses and in its place. He 
then mentioned some pictures of his own, some of 
them painted forty years ago, that had lately sold 
very well at a side at Plymouth: he was much 
gratified at this, and said it was almost like look- 
ing out of the grave to see how one'^s reputation 
gdt on. 

Northcote told an anecdote of Sir George B * ■ , 
*o show the credulity of mankind. When a young 
man, he put an advertisement in the papers to say 
that a Mynheer , just come over firom Ger- 
many, had found out a method of taking a likeness 
much superior to any other by the person'^s looking 
into a mirror and having the glass heated so as to bake 
the impression • He stated this wonderful artist to 
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lire at a perfumer^s shop in Bond-street, opposite 
to an hotel where he. lodged, and amused himself 
the next day to see the numbers of people who 
flocked to have their likenesses taken in this sur- 
prising manner. At last, he went over himself to 

ask for Monsieur , and was driven out of the 

shop by the perfumer in a rage, who said there was 
no Monsieur — - — nor Monsieur Devil lived there. 
At another time Sir G. was going in a coach to a 
tavern with a party of gay young men. The waiter 
came to the coach-door with a light, and as he was 
Jiolding this up to the others, those who had already 
got out went round, and getting in at the opposite 
coach-door came out again, so that there seemed to 
be no end of the procession, and the waiter ran into 
the house, frightened out of his wits. The same 
. story is told of Swif); and four clergymen dressed in 
canonicals. 

Speaking of titles^ Northcote said, ^^ It was strange 
what blunders were often made in this way. R ■ ■, 
(the engraver) had stuck Lord John Boringdon 
under his print afi;er Sir Joshua— it should be John 
Lord Boringdon — and he calh the Earl of Carlisle 
Lord Carlisle — Lord Carlisle denotes only a Baron. 
I was once dining at Sir John Leicester^ and a 
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geBtlemaii vho vas there was expressing his wonder 
what connection a Prince of Denmark and a Duke 
of Gloucester could have with Queen Anne, that 
prints of them should be inserted in a history that 
he had just purchased of her reign. No other, I 
said, than that one of them was her son, and Ae 
other her husband. The boy died when he was 
eleven years old of a fever caught at a ball dancing, 
or he would have succeeded to the throne. He was 
a very promising youth, though that indeed is what 
is said of all princes. Queen Anne took his death 
greatly to heart, and that was the reason why she 
never would appoint a successor. She wished 
her brother to come in, rather than the present 
£unily. That makes me wonder, after thrones 
have been overturned and kingdoms torn asunder 
to keep the Catholics out, to see the pains that axe 
now taken to bring them in. It was this that made 
the late King say it was inconsistent with his Coro- 
nation-oath. Not that I object to tolerate any re- 
ligion (even the Jewish), but they are the only one 
that will not tolerate any other. They are such 
devils (what with their cunning, their numbers, 
and their zeal), that if they once get a footing, 
they will never rest till they get the whole power 
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into their hands. It was but the oth^r day thi^t 
the Jesuits nearly Qvertumed the empire of China ; 
mi if they were obliged to make laws and take the 
utmost precautions against their crafty encroach- 
ments, shall we open a door to them, who have 
only just escaped out of their hands T" I said, I 
had thrown a radical reformer into a violent pas- 
sion lately by maintaining that the Pope uid Car- 
dinals of Rome were a set of as good-looking 
men as so many Protestant Bishops or Me- 
thodist parsons, and that the Italians were the 
only people who seemed to me to have any faith in 
their religion as an object of imagination or feeling. 
My opponent grew almost black in the face, while 
inveighing^against the enormous absurdity of tran- 
substantiation ; it was in vain I pleaded the beauty, 
innocence, and cheerfulness of the peasant-girls 
near Rome, who believed in this dreadful supersti- 
tion, and who thought me damned and would 
probably have been glad to see me burnt at a stake 
as a heretic. At length I said, that I thought 
reason and truth very excellent things in them- 
selves ; and that when I saw the rest of the world 
grow as fond of them as they were of absurdity and 
superstition, I should be entirely of his way of 
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thinking ; but I liked an interest in something (a 
wafer or a crucifix) better than an interest in 
nothing. What have philosophers gained by un« 
loosing their hold of the ideal world, but to be 
hooted at and pelted by the rabble, and envied and 
vilified bv one another for want of a common bond 
of union and interest between them ? I just now 
met the son of an old literary friend in the street, 
who seemed disposed to cut me for some hereditary 
pique, jealousy, or mistrust. Suppose his father 
and I had been Catholic priests (saving the bar^ 
8inister)how different would have been my reception ! 
He is short-sighted indeed; but had I been a 
Cardinal, he would have seen me fast enough : the 
costume alone would have assisted him. Where 
there is no frame-work of respectability founded on 
the esprit de corps and on public opinion cemented 
into a prejudice, the jarring pretensions of indivi« 
duals fall into a chaos cf elementary particles, neu- 
tralising each other by mutual antipathy, and soon 
become the sport and laughter of the multitude. 
Where the whole is referred to intrinsic, real 
merit, this creates a standard of conceit, egotism, 
and envy in every one'^s own mind, lowering the 
class, not raising the individual. - A Catholic 
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priest walking along the street is looked up to as 
a link in the chain let down from heaven : a poet 
or philosopher is looked down upon as a poor 
creature, deprived of certain advantages, and with 
very questionable pretensions in other respects. 
Abstract intellect requires the weight of the other 
world to be thrown into the scale, to make it a 
match for the prejudices, vulgarity, ignorance, and 
selfishness of this ! *^ You are right,^' said North- 
cote. . ^^ It was Archimedes who said he could move 
the earth if he had a place to fix his levers on: 
the priests have always found this purchase in the 
skies. After all, we have not much reason to 
complain, if they give us so splendid a reversion 
to look forward to. That is what I said to Gr — r 
when he had been tiding to unsettle the opinions 
of a young artist whom I knew. Why should 
you wish to turn him out of one house, till you 
have provided another for him? Besides, what 
do you know of the matter more than he does? 
His nonsense is as good as your nonsense, when 
both are equally in the dark. As to what your 
fiiend said of the follies of the Catholics, I do not 
think that the Protestants can pretend to be quite 
firee firom then^. So when a chaplain of Lord 
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Bathes was teaong a Popish dergjrman to know how 
he could make up his mind to admit that absurdity 
of Traiisubstantiaticm, the other made answer, 
^ Why, I'll tell you : when I was young, I was 
tau^t to swallow Adam'^s Apple; and since 
that, I have found no difficulty with any thing 
else ! ^ We may say what we will of the Ca&olic 
rdigion; but it is more easy to abuse than to over^ 
turn it. I have for myself no objection to it but its 
insatiable ambition, and its being such a dreadfol 
engine of power. It is its very perfection as a sys- 
tem of profound poEcy and moral influence, that 
renders it so fonmdable. Indeed, I have been 
sometimes suspected of a leaning to it myself; and 
whea Godwin wrote his Life of Chaucer, he was 
said to have turned Papist from his making use of 
something I had said to him about confession. I 
don'^t know but unfur advantages may be taken of 
it for state-purposes ; but I cannot help thinking it 
is of signal benefit in the regulation of private life. 
If servants have cheated or lied or done any thing 
wrong, they are obliged to tell it to the priest, which 
loakes them bear it in mind, and then a certain pe- 
nance is assigned which they must go through, 
^^tigh they do not like it. AU this acts as a timely 
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chec^, which is better than letting them go cm tiU 
their vices get head, and then hanging them ! The 
&ieat indeed may buy themselves off (as where are 
Aey not privileged?) but this certainly does not a^ly 
to the community at large. I irem^nber our saying to 
that old man (a Dominican fiiar) whose picture you 
see dia'e, that we wished he could be made a Royal 
Confessor; to which he replied, that he would not 
for the world be Confessor to a King, because it 
would prevent him fi*om the conscientious discharge 
of his duty. In former times, in truth, the traffic 
in indulgences was carried to great lengths; and 
this it was that broke up the system and gave a 
lumdle to the Protestants. The excellaice of the 
sdieme produced the power, and then the power led 
to the abuse of it. Infidd Popes went the farthest 
in extending the privileges of the Church; and 
being held back by no scruples of faith or con« 
science, nearly ruined it. When some pious eccle- 
dastic was insisting to Leo X. on the necessity of 
reforming certain scandalous abuses, he pointed to 
a crucifix and said, ^ Behold the fate of a re- 
former ! The system, as it is, is good enough for 
us !' They have taken the morality of the Gospel 
and engrafted upon it a system of superstition 9xA 
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priest-craA; but still perhaps the finrmer prevails 
over the latter. Even that duty of humanity to 
animals is beautifiilly provided for ; for on St. An* 
tony^'s day, the patron of animals, the horses, &c. 
pass tmder a certain arch, and the priest sprinkles* 
the Holy Water over them, so that they are vir- 
tually taken under the protection of the church. 
We think we have a right to treat them any how, 
because they have no souls. The Roman Catholic 
is not a barbarous reli^on ; and it is also much 
milder than it was. This is a necessary consequence 
of the state of things. When three Englishmen 
were presented to Benedict XIV. (Lambertini) who 
was a man of wit and letters, he observed to them 
.smiling, ^ I know that you must look upon our re- 
ligion as false and spurious, but I suppose you will 

have no objection to receive the blessing of an old 
man !' When Fuseli and I were there, an En- 
glishman of the name of Brown had taken the pains 
to convert a Roman artist: the Englishman was 
sent from Rome, and the student was taken to the 
Inquisition, where he was shown the hooks in the 
wan and the instruments of torture used in for- 
mer times, reprimanded, and soon after dismissed.'^ 
I asked Northcote whereabouts the Inquisition was? 
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He said, " In a street behind the Vatican.'' He 
and Mr. Prince Hoare once took shelter in the por- 
tico out of a violent shower of rain, and considered 
it a great piece of inhumanity to be turned out into 
the street. He then noticed a curious mistake in 
Mrs. Radcliffe's Italian, where some one is brought 
from Naples to the Inquisition, and made to enter 
Rome through the Porta di Popolo, and then the 
other streets on the English side of Rome are de- 
scribed with great formality, which is as if any one 
was described as coming by the coach from Exeter, 
and after entering at Whitechapel, proceeding 
through Cheapside and the Strand to Charing- 
Cross. ' Northcote related a story told him by Nol* 
lekens of a singular instance of the effects of pas* 
sion that he saw in the Trastevere, the oldest and 
most disorderly part of Rome.* Two women were 
quarrelling, when having used the most opprobrious 
language, one of them drew a knife from her bosom, 
and tried to fdunge it into her rival's breast, but 
missing her blow and the other retiring to a short 
distance and laughing at her, in a fit of impotent 
rage she struck it into her own bosom. Her passion 

* These people are said to be the real descendants of the 
ancient Romans. 
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had been worked up to an imeontTolable pitchy and 
being disappointed of its first object, mi:GBt find rent 
somewhere. I remarked it was what we did evefy 
day of our lives in a less degree, according to the 
vulgar proverb of cutting (iff one\ nose to spUe 
one's face! 

Northcote then returned to the subject of the 
sale of his pictures. He said it was a satis&ctkin, 
though a melancholy one, to think that one^s worics 
might fetch more after one^s death than during one^s 
life-time. He had once shewn Farmgton a land' 
scape of Wilson^s, for which a gentleman had given 
three hundred guineas at the first word ; and Fa- 
rington said he remembered Wilson^s painting it, 
and how delighted he was when he got thirty potmda 
for it. Barrett rode in his coach, whHe Wibon 
nearly starved and was oMiged to borrow ten pounds 
to go and die in Wales : yet he used to say that his 
pictures would be admired, when the name orBazrett 
was forgotten^ Northcote said he also thought 
it a great hardship upon authors, that copy-right 
should be restricted to a few years, instead of being 
continued for the benefit of the &mily, as in the 
case of Hudibras, Paradise Lost, and other works, 
by which booksellers made fortunes every year, 
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^ t though the descendants of the authors were still 
living in obscurity and distress. I said that in 
France a successM drama brought- something to the 
author or his heirs every time it was acted. North- 
cote seemed to approve of this, and remarked that 
he always thought it very hard upon Richardson, 
just at the time he had brought out his PameU 
or Clarissa, to have it pirated by an Irish bookseller 
through a treacherous servant whom he kept in his 
shop, and thus to lose all the profits of his immortal 
labours. 
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CONVERSATION THE NINTH. 



NoRTHcoTE remarked to-day that artists were 
more particular than authors as to character — ^the 
latter did not seem to care whom they associated 
with. He, N — , was disposed to attribute this to 
greater refinement of moral perception in his own 
profession. I said I thought it was owing to 
authors being more upon the town than painters, 
who were dependent upon particular individuals 
and in a manner accountable to them for the per- 
.sons they might be seen in company with or might 
occasionally bring into contact with them. For in- 
stance, I said I thought H-— was wrong in asking 
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me to Ina Private Day f where I inight meet with Lord 
M-— , who was so loyal a man .that he affected not ^ 
to know that such a person as Admiral Blake had 
ever existed. On the same principle this Noble 
Critic was blind to the merit of Milton, in whom 
he could see nothing, though Mr. Pitt had been 
at the pains to repeat several fine passages to him. 
N — said, " It^s extraordinary how particular the 
world sometimes ^^ and what prejudices they take 
up against people, even where there is no objection 
to character, merely on the score of opinion. There 
is G — •, who is a very good man; yet when 
Mr. H-«- and myself wished to introduce him at 
the house of a lady who lives in a round of society, 
and has a strong tinge of the bltiestockingf she 
would not hear of it. The sound of the name 
seemed to terrify her. It "was his writings she wis 
a&aid of. Even Cosway made a difficulty too.'' 

I replied — ^^ I should not have expected this of 
him, who was as great a visionary and as violent a 
politician as any body could be.'' 

NoKTHCOTE — "It passed off in Cosway as whim. 
He was one of those butterfly characters {h&t nobody 
minded : so that his opinion went for nothing : but 
it would not do to bring any one else there, whose 

o 
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opnion might be more repadei and equally un- 
palatable. 6 — '*8 case is pardculariy hard in this 
respect : he is a profligate in theory, and a bigot in 
conduct. He does not seem at all to practise what 
he preaches, though this does not appear to avail 
him any thing.*" — *< Yes,^ I said, " he writer 
against himself. He has written against matri- 
mony, and has been twice married. He has scouted 
all the common-place duties, and yet is a good 
husband and a kind father. He is a strange com- 
position of contrary qualities. He is a cold for- 
malist, and full of ardour and aathusiasm of mind ; 
dealing in magnificent projects and petty cavils; 
naturally dull, and brilUant by dint of study; 
pedantic and playftil ; a dry Ic^cian^ and a writer 
of romances.^^ 

" You describe him,'^ said N — , " as I remem- 
ber Baretti once did Sir Joshua Reynolds at his 
own table, saying to him, ^ You are extravagant 
and mean, generous and sdfish, envious and candid, 
proud and humble, a genius and a m^re ordmary 
mortal at the same time.^ I may not remember his 
exact words, but that was thdr effect. The fiict was, 
Sir Joshua was a mixed diaracter> like the rest of 
mankind in that res|>ect; but knew his own ML 
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ings, aad was on 1m guard to keep them b«ck as 
mncli as possHde, though the defects yrmdd break 
jout sometinKBS.''' **G— , on the contrary,'' I said, "is 
jaxmiag to let his out and to magnify them into Tir« 
iues in a kmd of hot-4bed of ispecuktiotL He b 
ihoekiiig on papar and tame in reality.'' 

^< How is that?" said Northcote. 

<< Why, I think it is easy enough to be accounted 
{ar; he is naturaDy a eold specuhitiye diaracter, 
and indulges in certain metaphysical extravagances 
as an agreeabk exercise for the ima^ation, which 
alarm persons of a grosser temperament, but to which 
he attaches no practical consequences whatever. 
So it h«B been asked how s<mie very immoral or 
irreligious writers, such as Helveticus imd others, 
have been remarked to be men of good moral cha- 
racter ? and I ihink the uiswer is the sa^e. Per- 
sons of a studious, phlegmatic AiEposi^n can with 
impunity give a license to thdr thoughts, whidi 
they are under no temptation to reduce into prae- 
tkx. The sting is takes! out of evfl by their con- 
•stitational indifference, aaid they look on virtue and 
Tbe as litde more than words without meaning or 
the blad: and wlnte pieces of the diess4)oard, in 
Mmbinifig whidi the same skill and ingemiity may 

G 2 
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be ahewn. More depraved and combustible tem- 
peraments are warned of the danger of any lati- 
tude of opinion by their very proneness to mischief^ 
•and are forced by a secret consciousness to impose 
the utmost restraint both upon themselves and others. 
The greatest prudes are not always supposed to 
be the greatest enemies to pleasure. Besides, au« 
thors are very much confined by habit to a life of 
study and speculation, sow their wild oats in th^ir 
books, and unless where their passions are very 
fitrong indeed, take their swing in theory and con- 
form in practice to the ordinary rules and examjdes 
of the world.'' 

Northcote said, <^ Certainly people are tenacious of 
appearances in proportion to the depravity of mim- 
ners, as we may see in the simplicity of country- 
places. To be sure, a rake like Hodge in Lave in 
a Village gets amongst them now and then ; but in 
general they do many gross things without the least 
notion of impropriety, as if vice were a thing they 
had no more to do with than children."' He then 
mentioned an instance of some young country* 
people who had to sleep on the floor in the same 
room and they parted the men from the women by 
some sacks of com, which served for a line of 
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demarcation and an inviolable partition between, 
them. I told N— a story of a countr3rwbman who 
eoming to an inn in the West of England wanted > 
a bed ; and being told they had none to spare, still 
persisted till the landlady said in a joke, << I tell 
you, good woman, I have none, unless you can 
prevail with the ostler to give you half of his.*"— 
" Well,'' said she, " if he is a sober, prudent man, 
I should not mind ! "' 

Something was then said of the manners of people 
abroad, who spi:netimes managed to unite an absence 
oi mauvaise honte with what could hardly be con-^ 
strued into an ignorance of vice. The Princess 
Borghese (Buonaparte's sister) who was no . saint,: 
sat to Canova for a model, and being asked, <^ If 
sh^ did not feel a little uncomfortable," answered, 
" No, there was a fire in the room.'' , 

" Custom," said N — , " makes a wonderfiil 
difference in taking off the sharpness of the first 
inflammable impression. People for instance were, 
mightily shocked when they first heard that the boya 
at the Academy drew from a living model. But the. 
effect almost immediately wears off with them. It i^ 
esj^c^y like copying from a statue. The stillness, 
the artificial light, the attention to what they are. 
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dbcmt, tfie paUkhy eTeii,dniw8 off any idle thonglils, 
and tbey regnd the figure and point out its defects 
or beanties, predsdy as tf it were c^ day or msx- 
We.'" I said I had percdred this eflect myself, that 
the anxiety to copy the object before one deadened 
erery other feeling ; bat as this drew to a dose, the 
figure seemed ahnost like something coming toBfi? 
again, and diat this was a very critical nunrtte. 
He said, he found the students sometimes watched 
the women out, though they were not of a rery 
attractive appearance, as none but those who were 
past their prime would sit in this way : they looked 
vpon it as an ictdditimal disgrace to what their pro* 
fisssion imposed upon them, and as something unna* 
toral. One in particular (he remembered) always 
came in a mask. Severat^ of the young men m his 
time had however been lured into a course of dissi- 
pation and mined by siich connexions ; one in parti* 
eular, a young fellow of great promise but afiectec^ 
and who thought that profligacy was a part of 
genius. I said, It was the easiest part. This was 
an advantage foreign art had over ours. A battered 
courtesan sat for Sir Joshua^s Iphigene ; innocent 
girls sat for Canova^s Graces, as I had been inM 
limned. 
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Northoote asked, if I had sent my son to school ? 
I said, I thought of the Charter-House, if I could 
compass it. I liked those old established places 
where learning grew fot hundreds of years, better 
than any new-fangled experiments or modem semi« 
naries. He inquired if I had ever thought of putting 
him to school on the Continent; to which I an- 
swered. No, fer I wished him to have an idea of 
home, before I took him abroad ; by beginning in 
the contrary method, I thought I deprived him 
both of the habitual attachment to the one and of 
the romantic pleasure in the other. N-^ observed 
there were very fine schools at Rome in his time^ 
one was an Italian, and another a Spanish College, 
at the last of- which they acted plays of Voltaire's, 
aodi as Zara, Mahomet, &c. at some of which he 
had been present. The hall that scfrved for the 
theatre was beautifully decorated ; and just as the 
curtain was about to draw up, a hatch-way was 
opened and showered down play-bills on their heads 
with the names of the actors ; such a part being by 
a Spanish Grandee of the first dass, another by a 
Spanish Grandee of the second class, and they were 
covered with jewels of the highest value. Several 
Cardinals were also present (who did not attend the 
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public theatres) and it was easy to gain admittance 
from the attention always shewn to strangers. N — 
then spoke of the courtesy .and decorum of the 
Roman clergy in terms of wanA prabe^ and said he 
thought it iA a great measure owing to the condave 
being composed of dignitaries of all nations, Spa- 
nish, German, Italian, which mergid' individuU^ 
asperities and national prejudices in a spirit of 
general philanthropy and mutual forbearance. I^ 
said I had never met with a look from a Catholic 
priest (from the highest to the lowest) that seemed 
to reproach me with being a tramontane. Thi9 
absence of all impertinence was to me the first of 
virtues. He repeated, I have no fault to find with 
Italy. There may be vice in Rome, as in all great 
capitals (though I did not see it) — ^but in Parma and 
the remoter towns, they seem all like one great andi 
exemplary family. Their kindness to strangers was 
remarkable. He said he had himself travelled all 
the way from Lyons to Genoa, and from Genoa to 
Rome without speaking a word of the language and 
in the power of a single person without meeting 
with the smallest indignity ; and everywhere, both at 
the inns and on the road, every attention was p^d 
to his feelings and pains taken to alleviate the un- 
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comfortableness of his situation. Set a Frenchman ; 

down in England to go firom London ta York in . 
thcf same circumstances, and see what treatment he 
will be exposed to. . He recollected a person of. 
the name of Gogain who had been educated in 
France and could not speak English — on landing, > 
he held out half-a-guinea to pay the boatman who. 
had rowed him only about twenty yards from the 
vessel, which the fellow put in his pocket and left: 
him without a single farthing. Abroad, he would 
have been had before the magistrate for sucji a 
thing, and probably sent to the galleys. There is 
a qualifying property in nature that makes most 
things equal. In England they cannot drag you 
out of your bed to a scaffold, or take an estate from 
you without some reason assigned : but as the law 
prevents any flagrant acts of injustice, so it makes it 
more difficult to obtain redress. ** We pay ^^ con- 
tinued Northcote "for every advantage we pos- 
sess by the loss of some other. Poor Goblet, the 
other day, afler making himself a drudge to Nolle- ■ 
kens all his life, with difficulty recovered eight hun- 
dred pounds compensation ; and though he was 
clearly entitled, by the will, to the models which 
the sculptor left behind him, he was afraid to risk 
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tbe kw ei^enseg, and gave k up.^ Some poratm 
had been remarking, diat e^eiy one bad a rig^ 
to leave bis property to wbom be pleased. <^ Not,* 
said N — y <^wben be bas promised it to anodier.^ 
I asked if Mr. -— *— was not tbe same person I bad 
once seen come into bis paintmg-room, in a rusty 
black coat and brown worsted stockings, very mncb 
witb tbe air of a man wbo carries a pistol in an in- 
side pocket ? He said, << It ipigbt be : be was a 
dull man, but a great scbolar — one of tbose de- 
scribed in tbe epigram :— 

Ob ! bo^ quotb Time to Thomas Heame^ 
MTiateyer 1 forget^ you learn/* 

We tben alluded to an attadc of Cobbett^s on 
some spruce legacy-bunter, quoted in tbe last Sun- 
day'^s Examiner ; and N — spoke in raptures of tbe 
power in Cobbetf s writings, and asked me if I bad 
ever seen bim. I said, I bad for asbort time ; tbat 
he called rogtie and scoundrel at every second word 
in tbe coolest way imaginable, and went on just 
the same in a room as on paper. 

I returned to wbat N — lately said of bis toaveb 
in Italy, and asked if tberewere fine Titians at 
Genoa or Naples* <^ Ob, yes !^^ be said, << beaps at 
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the latter place. Titian had painted them .for one 
ci the Famese family ; and when the second son 
succeeded the eldest as King of Spain, the yoimgest, 
who was Prince of Parma, went to Naples, and todk 
diem with him.' There is that fine one (which you 
have heard me speak of) of Paul III. and his two 
natural sons or nephews, as they were called. My 
God ! what a look it has ! The old man is sitting in 
his chair, and looking up to one of the sons, with hia 
hands grasping the arm-^hair, and his long spider 
fingers, and seems to say (as plain as words can 
speak), * You wretch I what do you want now ?'— 
while the young fellow is advancing with an humble 
hypocritical air. It is true history, as Fuseli said, 
and indeed it turned out so ; for the son (or nephew) 
was afterwards thrown out of the palace-windows by 
the mob, and torn to pieces by them.''^ In speak- 
ing of the different degrees of information abroad, 
he remarked, " One of the persons where I lodged 
at Rome did not even know the family name of 
the reigning Pope, and only spoke of him as the 
Papa ; another person, who was also my landlady, 
knew aD their history, and could tell me the namea 
of the Cardinals from my describing their coats of 
arms to her.^ 



r 
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N— rdated an anecdote of Mr. Moore (brother 
of the General), who was on boaid an En^&sh 
frigate in the American war, and coming in ta^t of 
another ressel irhich did not answer their agnals, 
they expected an action, when the Captain called 
his men together, and addressed them in the follow* 
ing manner :— '< You dirty, ill-looking blackguards! 
do you suppose I can agree to ddiyer up such. a set 
of scarecrows as you as prisoners to that smart, fiap- 
pery Frenchman ? I can'^t think of such a thing. 
No ! by G — d, you must fight till not a man of you 
is left, for I should be ashamed of owning such a 
ragamuffin .crew !^ This was received with loud 
shouts and assurances of victory, but the vessel 
turned out to be an English one. 

I asked if he had seen the American novels, in 
one of which (the Pilot) there was an excellent de- 
scription of an American privateer expecting the 
approach of an Englisb man-of-war in a thick fog, 
when some one saw what appeared to be a bright 
doud rising over the fog, but it proved to be the 
topsail of a seventy-four. N — thought this was 
striking, but had not seen the book. ^' Was it 

one of I ^'s ?^ Oh ! no, he is a mere trifier — a 

JUligree man — an English litterateur at second*. 
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lumd ; but the Pilot gave ^ true and unvarnished 
picture of American character and manners. The 
storm, the fight) the whole account of the ship^s 
crew, and in particular of an old boatswain, were, 
done to the life— every thing 

Suffered a sea-change 

Into something new and strange. 

On land he did not do so well. The fault of 
American literature (when not a mere vapid imitation 
of ours) was, that it ran too much into dry, minute, 
literal description; or i( it made an effort to rise 
above this ground of matter-of-fact, it was forced and 
exaggerated, << horrors accumulating on horror^a 
head.'^V They had no natural imagination. This 
was likely to be the case in a new country like 
America, where there were no dim traces of the past 
— ^no venerable monuments — no romantic associa* 
tions ; where all (except the physical) remained to 
be created, and where fiction, if they attempted it, 
would take as preposterous and extravagant a shape 
as their local descriptions were jejune and servile. 
Cooper^s novels and Brown''s romances (something 
on the model of Godwin'*s) were the two extremes. 

Some remark was made on the failure of a great 
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bookseller, and on the snppOHidoii that now we should 
find out the author of the Scotch novela. << Aye,^ saul 
N— 5<< we shall find more than one."^ I said, I thought 
not ; to say nothii^ of the beauties, the peculiarities 
of style and grammar in every page proved them to 
be by the same hand. Nobody else could write so 
well— or so ill, in point of mere n^ligence. N — 
said, <^ It was a pity he should fling away a fortune 
twice. There were some people who could not keep 
money when they had got it. It was a kind of in- 
continence of the purse. Zofiani did the same thing. 
He made a fortune in England by his pictures, 
which he soon got rid of, and another in India, 
which went the same way,*** 

We somehow got from Sir Walter to the Queen'^s 
trial, and the scenes at Brandenbui^-House. I 
said they were a strong illustration of that instinct 
of servility — ^that hankering after rank and power, 
which appeared to me to be the base part of human 
nature. Here were all the patriots and Jacobins 
of London and Westminster, who scorned and 
hated the King, going to pay their homage to the 
Queen, and ready tcT worship the very rags of 
royalty. The wives and daughters of popular cari- 
caturists and of forgotten demagogues were ready to 
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-pall cap^ in the pres^ce-chamber for precedence, 
tin they were parted by Mr. Alderman Wood. 
Eyery fool most go to kiss hands ; *<onr maid^s 
aunt of Brentford^^ must sip loyalty fiN)m the 
Que^s hand ! That was the true court to which 
they were admitted : the instant there was the 
smallest opening, all must rush in^ tag-rag arid 
hobtaiL All the fierceness of independence and 
all the bristling prejudices of popular jealousy 'were 
smoothed down in a moment by the velyet touch of 
the Queens's hand ! No matter what else she was 
(whether her cause were ri^t or wrong) — ^it was 
the mock-equality with sovereign rank, the acting 
in a fiurce of state, that was the secret charm. That 
was what drove them mad. The world must have 
something to admire ; and the more worthless and 
stupid their idol is, the better, provided it is fine : 
for it equally flatters their appetite for wonder, and 
harts their self-love less. This is the reason why 
people formerly were so fond of idols : they fell 
down and worshipped them, and made others do the 
same, for theatrical effect ; while, all the while, they 
knew they were but wood and stone painted over. 
We in modem times have got from the dead to the 
liomg id(J, and bow to hereditary imbecility. The 
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less of genius and virtue, the greater our self^xmi^i 
placency. We do not care how high the. elevation, . 
so that it is wholly undeserved. True greatness 
excites our envy ; mere rank, our unqualified re- 
spect. That is the reason of our antipathy to 
new-made dynasties, and of our acquiescence in 
old-established despotism. We think we could sit • 
upon a throne, if we had had the good luck to be 
bom to one ;' but we feel that we have neither 
talent nor courage to raise ourselves to one. If any • 
one does, he seems to have got the start of us ; and 
we are glad to pull him back agidn. I remember 
Mr. R— , of Liverpool (a very excellent man,' 
and a good patriot,) saying, many years ago, in 
reference to Buonaparte and George III., that 
'^ the superiority of rank was quite enough for him, . 
without the intellectual superiority.'" That is what 
has made so many renegadoes and furious Anti-Buo-^ , 
napartists among our poets and politicians, because . 
he got before them in the race of power. N — *^ And 
the same thing made you stick to him, because you ^ 
thought he was your fellow ! It is wonderful how . 
much of our virtues, as well as of our vices, is refer- 
able to self. Did you ever read Rochefoucault ?*"— 
Yes. " And dotft you think he is right ?^ In a ' 
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grieat measure : but I like MandeviUe better. He 
goes more into his subject. <^ Oh ! he is a deviL 
There is a description of a dergyman'^s hand he has 
given, which I have always had in my eye whenever 
I have had to paint a fine gentleman^'s hand. I 
thought him too metaphysical, but it is long since 
I read him. His book was burnt by the common 
hangman; was it not ?^^ Yes; but he did not at 
all like this circumstance, and is ali^ays recurring 
to it. — <^ No one can like this kind of condemnar 
tion, because every sensible man knows he is not a 
judge in his own cause ; and besides, is conscious, 
if the verdict were on the other side, how ready he 
would be to catch at it as decisive in his favour.^, 
I sidd, it was amusing to see the way in which he 
fell upon .Steele, Shaftesbury,, and other amiable 
writers, and the terror you were in for your favpur-. 
ites, just as when a hawk is hovering over and 
going to pounce upon some of the more harmless, 
feathered tribe. He added, ^^ It was suiqprising 
how Swift had escaped with so little censure ; but 
the Gulliver*8 Travels passed oft* as a story-book, 
and you might say in verse what you would be, 
pelted for m plain prose. — The same thing you, 
have observed in politics may be observed in. 
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id^;ion too. Y<m see tbe anxiety to cBride and 
bring nearer to oar own levd. The Creator of the 
muveTse is too high an object fw ns to approadi ; 
the Catholics therefore have introduced the Viigm 
Mary and a host of saints, with whom their Yota- 
liesfed more at their ease and on a par. Tlie 
real object of worship is kept afanost out of aght 
Dignum the singer (who is a Catholic) was arguing 
on this subject with some one, who wanted to cmi^ 
rert him, and he rej^ed in his own defence — ^ If 
you had afavour to ask of some great person, would 
you not fost apply to a common friend to intercede 
for you ? ** ^ In some part of the foregoing conversa* 
ti(m, N — remarked that ** West used to say, you 
could always td the highest nobility at court, firom 
their profound humility to the King : the others 
kept at a distance, and did not seem to care about it. 
The more the former raised the h^hest. perscm, the 
more they raised themselves who were next in point 
of rank. They had a greater interest in the ques*, 
tion ; and the King would have a greater jealousy 
of them than of others. When B— - was painting 
the Queen, with whom he used to be quite familiar, 
he was one day surprised, when the Prince-Regent 
came into the room, to see the profound homage 
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and dignified respect with which he approached her. 
* Good God I "* said he to himself, ^ here is the 
second person in the kingdom comes into the room 
in this manner, while I have been using the great- 
est freedoms ! ^ To be sure! that was the very 
reason : the second person in the kingdom wished 
to invest the first with all possible respect, so much 
of which was naturally reflected back upon himself. 
B— had nothing to lose or gain in this game of 
royal ceremony, and was accordingly treated as a 
cypher.^ 
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CONVERSATION THE TENTH. 



NOBTHCOTE shewed me a printed circular from 
the Academy, with blanks to be filled up by Aca- 
demicians, recommending young students to draw. 
One of these related to an assurance as to the moral 
character of the candidate ; Northcote said, " What 
can I know about that? This zeal for morality 
begins with inviting me to tell a lie. I know 
whether he can draw or not, because he brings me 
specimens of his drawings ; but what am I to know 
of the moral character of a person I have never seen 
before ? Or what business have the Academy to in- 
quire into it ? I suppose they are not afraid he will 
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steal the Famese Hercules ; and as to idleness and 
debauchery, he will not be cured of these by cutting 
him off from the pursuit of a study on which he has 
set his mind, and in which he has a fair chance to 
succeed. 1 told one of them, with as grave a face 
as I could, that, as to his moral character, he must 
go to his god-fathers and god-mothers for that. He 
answered very simply, that they were a great way 
off, and that he had nobody to appeal to but his 
apothecary ! Th^ Academy is not an institution 
for the suppression of vice, but for the encourage- 
ment of the Fine Arts. Why then go out of their 
way to meddle with what was provided for by other 
means— the law and the pulpit ? It would not have 
happened in Sir* Joshua^s time,'\ continued North- 
cote, " nor even in Fuseli'^s : but the present men 
are < dressed in a little brief authority,^ and they 
wish to make the most of it, without perceiving the 
'hmits. No good can possibly come of this btdsy- 
body spirit. The dragging morality into every 
thing, in season and out of season, is only giving a 
handle to hypocrisy, and turning virtue into a bye- 
word for impertinence ! '^ 

Here Northcote stopped suddenly, to ask if there 
was not such a word as rivulet in the language ? I 
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Mid it was as much a wmd in the language as it 
was a thiBg in itself. He rq>lied, it was not to be 
found in Johnson ; the word was riveret there. I 
thought this must be in some of the new edidons ; 
Dr. Johnson would have knocked any body down, 
who had used the word riveret. It put me in 
mind of a story of Y the actor, who libisf 

asked how he was, made answer that he had been 
indisposed for some days with tifeveret. The same 
person, speaking of the impossibility of escaping fiom 
too great publicity, related an anecdote of his being 
once in a remote part of the Highlands, and seeing 
an old gentleman fishing, he went up to inquire 
some pardculars as to the mode of catching the 
salmon at what are called << salmon-leape.'*'* — The 
old gentleman began his reply — ^^ Why, Mr. 

Y ,^^ at which the actor started back in gtetA 

surprise. ** Good God ! ^ said Northcote, ** did he 
consider this as « matter of wonder, that, after 
shewing himself on a stage for a number of yews, 
people should know his face ? If an artist or an 
author were recc^nised in that manner, it mi^t be 
a proof of celebrity, because it would shew that they 
had been sought for ; but an actor is so much 
seen in pubUc, that it is no wonder he is known 
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by all the world. I once went irith Ofie in the 
stage-coach to Exeter; and when we parted; he to 
go on to Cornwall and I to Plymouth, there was a 
young gendeman in the coadi who asked me, < Who 
it was that I had been conversing with ?^ I said 
it was Mr. Opie, the painter; at which he expressed 
the greatest surprise, and was exceedingly con- 
cerned to think he had not known it before. I did 
not teU him who I was, to see if my name would 
dectrify him in the same manner. That brings to 
my mind the story I periiaps may have toM you 
before, of a Mr. A -and Dr. Pesnick of the 
Museum. They got into some quarrd at the 
theatre; and the former presenting his card, said 
with great pomposity, * My name is A ■ , Sir;* 
to which the other answered, ^ I hear it, Sir, and 

am not terrified !^^^ I askedifthiswasthe A who 

fought the duel widi F He said be could not 

tell, but he was our ambassador to some of die petty 
German States. 

A country-gentleman came in, who complimented 
Northcote on his pictures of animals and birds, 
which I knew he would not Hke. He muttered 
something when he was gone, in allusion to the 
proverb of giving 9ntiff^ to a cat. Afterwards, a 
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miniatuTe-painter brought some cojnes he had made 
of a portrait of a young lady by Northcote. They 
were really yery well, and we learned he was to have 
five gumeas for the larger dse, and two for the 
smaller ones. I could now account for the humihty 
and shabby appearance of the artbt. He paid his 
court better than his rustic predecessor ; for being 
asked by Northcote if the portrait of the young lady 
was approved? he said the mother had told him, 
before she engaged him* to copy it, that ^< it was one 
of the loveliest pictures (that was her expression) 
that had ever been seen !^ This praise was better 
relished than that of his dogs and parrots. 

I took notice to Northcote that the man had a 
very good head ; but that he put me in mind of the 
state and pretensions of the art before artists wrote 
Esquire after their names. He said, Yes, he was 
like Andrew Taffi^ or some of those in Vasari. 
I observed how little he was paid for what he really 
did so well; to which Northcote merely replied, 
*' In all things that are not necessary, those in the 
second class must always be miserably paid. Copy- 
ing pictures is lilce plain-work among women, it is 
what any body can do, and, therefore, nothing but 
a bare living is to be got by it.**^ He added, that 
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the young lady, vhose portridt her family was so- 
anxious to have copied, was dead, and this was a 
' kind of diversion to their grief. It was a very 
natural mode of softening it down ; it was still re* 
curring to the object of their regret, and yet dwelling 
on it in an agreeable point of view. The wife of 

General H , (he continued) many years ago, 

came to me to do a jHcture of her son, a lieutenant 
in the navy, who^was killed in battle, but whom I 
had never seen. There was no picture of him to go 
by, but she insisted on my doing one under her di-< 
rection. . I attempted a profile as the easiest; and 
she sat behind me and sang in a soft manner to her- 
self, and told me what I was to do. It waa a. 
wretched business, as you may suppose, being made 
out from description ; but she would have it to be a 
great likeness, and brought all the family and even 
the servants to see it, who probably did not dare to 
be of a different opinion. I said to her, * What a 
pity it was Sir Joshua had not done a portrait of him 
in his life-time l"^ At this she expressed great eon- 
tempt, and declared she would not give two-pence for 
all Sir Joshua^s pictures ; indeed, she had one which 
I was very welcome to have if I chose to come for 
it. I lost no time in going to her house, and when I 

H 
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cmae dKie, die led me up into «» old ganet wlii^ 
iims iMcd tt akimbcr^roomy and taking k carefully oat 
of a shalibjr fiame not wcKtii a groat, aid < Thcve^ 
tike It, I am not seny to get it out of the houae.'^ 
I asked what it was that made her so indifiere^ 
about this picture ? and die anaveied, ' It was a 
likcaesv of a joong gentleman who had been krad 
fiKW^ to cKe, hj which means die estate tame to 
the GcneraL^ She spoke inthis nn&eling manner^ 
thoi:^ her own son had jmt ^Eed in die same cir* 
cumstances; and she bad had a monument made 
Sat him, and strewed floweiB upon it, md made su^ 
a fas9 abaat his death, diat she would haicDy have 
known what to do if he had come to life again T I 
adked what was her reaoon far diaKking Rqmold8*s 
pictures P *^ Oh ! that was her ignorance, she £d 
not know why !"" 

NorAcoCe said, ^G ealkd here with faio 

dsQ^ter. I a^ed her aboot Lord Bjnron; she 
said hb temper was so bad that nobody could five 
widi Urn. The only way to pass the day tderabljr 
wdQ wkk him was to eonfra^et hhn the first d^n^ 
in die motaoag. I have known tempers of dial^ 
kind nyaelf ; you must quarrel widi dmn m otder 
to befiriends. If you did not conquer them, fhey 
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would conquer you.*" Sometihing was observed about 
Byron and Tom Paine, as to their attacks upon 
religion ; and I said that sceptics and philosophical 
unbdieverB appeared to me to hare just as Kltle 
HberaUty or enlargement of view as the most bigoted 
fimatic. They eould not bear to make the least 
concession to the opposite side. They denied the 
argument tihat because the Scriptures were fine they 
were therefore of divine origin, and yet they vir« 
tually admitted it ; fer, not believing Aeir truth, 
they thought themselves bound to ntaint^ that 
they were good for nothing. I had once, I rad, 
given great offence to a Imot of persons of this de^ 
seription, by contending that Jacobus Dream waa 
finer than anything in Shakspeare ; and dtat Hamlet 
would bear no comparison with, a^ least, one eha- 
racter in the New Testament. A young poet had 
said on dns occasion, he did not like die BiUe» 
because there was nothing about flowers in it ; and 
I msked Inm if he had forgot that passage^ 
" Behold the lilies of Ac fidd,^ fee. ? ^* Yes,* 
said Nortfaeote, << and in the Psalms and in 
dw bode of Job, there are passages of unrivdled 
beairty. In the latter dbere is &e description 
of the war-horse, ibat has been m eften referred 

H 2 
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to, and of the days of Job^s prosperity ; and in 
the Psahns, I thmk there is that passage, ' He 
openeth his hands, and the earth is filled with plen- 
teousness; he tumeth away his face, and we are 
troubled ; he hideth himself, and we are left in 
darkness ; ^ or, again, how fine is that expression, 
< All the beasts of the foirests are mine, and so are 
the cattle upon a thousand hills ! ^ What an ex- 
panse, and what a grasp of the subject ! Every thing 
is done upon so large* a scale, and yet with such 
ease, as if seen from the highest point of view. It 
has mightily a look of inspiration or of being dic- 
tated by a superior intelligence. Tley say mere 
English readers cannot understand Homer, because 
it is a translation ; but why will it not bear a trans- 
lation as well as the book of Job, if it is as fine ? 
In Shakspeare, undoubtedly, there is a prodigious 
rariety and force of human character and passion, 
but he does not take us out of ourselves ; he has a 
wonderful, almost a miraculous fellow-feeling with 
human nature in every possible way, but that is all. 
Macbeth is fv31 of sublimity, but the sublimity is 
that of the earth, it does not reach to heaven. It is a 
still stronger objection that is made to Hogarth ; he, 
too, gave the incidents and characters of human life 
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with infinite truth and ability ; but then it was in 
the lowest forms of all, and he could not rise even 
to common dignity or beauty* There is a faculty 
that enlarges and beautifies objects, even beyond 
nature. It is for this reason that we must, reluc- 
tantly perhaps, give the preference to Milton over 
Shakspeare ; for his Paradise (to go no further) is 
'certainly a scene of greater beauty and happiness, 
than was ever foimd on earth, though so vividly 
described that we easily make the transition, and 
transport ourselves there. It is the same difference 
that there is between Raphael and Michael Angelo, 
though Raphael, too, in many of his works merited 
the epithet of divine.'*'' — ^I mentioned some lines from 
Shakspeare I had seen quoted in a translation of a 
French work, and appUed to those who adhered to 
Buonaparte in his misfortunes : 

He that can endure 



To follow with allegiance a fallen lord, 
Poes conquer him that did his master coiiqUer, 
And earns a place i* the story. 

I sjdd I was struck to see how finely they came 
in. "Ohr replied Northcote, " if they were 
Shakspeare^s, they were sure to be fine. What a 
power there always is in any bit brought in fitom 
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him or Milton among other things I How itshines 
like a jewel 1 I think Milton reads best in this way ; 
he is too fine for a continuance. Zkm'^t you think 
Shakspeaie and the writers of that day had a pro- 
digious advantage in using phrases and combinatioos 
of style, which could not be admitted now that the 
language is reduced to a more precise and uniform 
atandard, but which yet have a peculiar force and 
felicity when they can be justified by the privily 
€i age ?^ He said, he had been struck widi this 
idea lately, in reading an old transition of Boocacio 
(about the time of Queen Elizabeth) in which the 
language, though quauit, had often a beauty that 
OQuld not well be conveyed in any modem trans- 
lation. 

He spoke of Lord Byron'^s notions about Shaki»- 
peare. I said I did not care jtnuch about his opi- 
nions. Northcote replied, they were evidently ca- 
pricious, and taken up in the spirit of contradiction. 
I said, not only so (as far as I can judge), but 
without any better founded ones in his own mind. 
They appear to me conclusions without premises 
as any previous process of thought or inquiry. I 
like old opimons with new reasons, not new opnicms 
without any — not mere ipse dimts. He wis too 
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arrogant to assign a reason to others or to need one 
for himself. It was quite enough that he i^ubscribed 
to any assertion, to make it dear to the world, as 
weU as binding on his valet ! 

Northcote said, there were people who could not 
argue. Fuseli was one of these. He could throw 
out very brilliant and striking things ; but if you at 
all questioned him, he could no more ^ve an an- 
swer than a child of three years old. He had no re- 
sources, nor any corps de reserve of argument be- 
yond his first line of battle. That was imposing 
and glittering enough. Neither was Lord Byron a 
philosopher, with all his sententiousness and force of 
eipsesBioau Probably c»e o«^t not to expect the 
tw0 dungs tfl^gether ; for to -produce a startling and 
immediate effect, one must keep pretty mudli apcm 
Ihe sinface ; and the seacch after frath is avery dam 
and obscure proeeas. 
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CONVERSATION THE ELEVENTH. 



' As soon- as I went in to-day, Nortbcotei asked me 
if that was my character of Shakspeare, which had 
been quoted in a newspaper the day before? It 
was so like what he had thought a thousand times 
that he could almost swear he had written it himself. 
I said no ; it was &om Kendall^s Letters on Ireland ; 
though I believed I had expressed nearly the same 
idea in print. I had seen the passage myself, and 
hardly knew at first whether to be pleased or vexed 
at it. It was provoking to have one'^s words taken 
out of one'^s mouth as it were by another ; and yet it 
seemed also an encouragement to reflect, that if one 
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only threw one's bread upon the waters, one was 
sure to find it again after many days. The' world, 
if they do not listen to an observation the first time, 
will listen to it at second-hand &om those who have 
a more agreeable method of insinuating it, or who 
do not tell them too many truths at once. N ■■ ■ 
said, he thought the account undoubtedly just, to 
whomever it btelonged.* The greatest genius (such 

♦ ** Shakspeare's verses are not exactly ^ wood-notes wild/ 
He was indebted to a most extensive reading at the same time 
as to a most transcendant genius. He did not pique himself 
upon originality^ but sat down to write his plays for the 
simple purpose of the moment, and without a glimpse or an 
ambition of the inunortality which they were to acquire. He 
made use of whatever he recollected and thought desirable^- 
with the contrivance of an ordinary play-writer, and only grew 
original and vast and exquisite, in spite of himself. If it 
be true that ^ he wrote not for an age^ but for all time^' still 
there was no one who knew less of that fact than he ! He 
imagined himself writing only for the day before him ; and 
it is to this very circumstance thjit we owe the ease^ the 
flashes, and the soarings of his spirit. He was never over** 
powered by the intended loftiness of the occasion. He made 
no efforts that were laborious, because his mind was always 
superior to his object, and never bowed down to it. He pos- 
sessed, too, that affluence of genius^ which rendered him 
not only prodigal in its use, but almost unacquainted with 
its existence. He never stood upon its dignity; he was 
never fearful of its loss nor of its denial. The swan of 
Avon^ like the swans from which poets derive their title» 

H3 
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as that of Shakfpeaie) im^ied the greatest poircr, 
and this implied the greatest ease and onomscicias. 
nessof eflEbrtyOr of any thing extraordinarj effiscted. 
As this writer stated — ^^ He woold as soon think of 
being Tain of putting one foot befiire another, as of 
writing Macbeik or HamletJ^ Or as Hudibras has 
expressed it, poetry ipw to him 

— a thing no more difficile 

Than to a blackbird 'tis to whistle. 

*'^ This (said he) is what I have always said of. 
Corrcggio'*8 style, that he could not help it : it was his 



was all strength and grace and beauty^ without a oon» 
•ciousness of either. And this character of his genius mi>> 
ccrds-with that character of facility^ of gentleness, and of 
unostcntation^ which his biographer ascribes to the man. 
He knew of nothing within himselfy of which he felt it 
worth while to be Tain. He would as soon have been vain 
of bis power to pat one foot before another, as of his power 
to write the Tempest or Macbeth. It belongs, in the midst 
of abundance, to Genius as Beadtt, to be thoughtless of 
itself. It is only for the dull and the ugly— <m* at least fgr 
those in whom the claims to beauty or to genius are eqai?o> 
cal — lo be forever contemplating either in themselres, or 
for ever demanding the acknowledgments of others With 
the plenary posBcssca-s, the luxury is too common* too mudi 
of every-day wear, to ^x their attention. The restlessnev 
of ihv r^irainder is tbe restlessness of porerty, and contrasts 
its 1: with the carelessness of ncliez.**—^Kendairs l^etterM os 
Ire. and* 
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natore. Besides, use fiuniUarizes us to every thii^. 
How could Shakspeare be expected to be astonislied 
Mi what he did every day ? No ; he was thinking 
either merely of the subject be&re hun^ or of giun- 
log his bread. It is only upstarts or pretenders, 
who do not kxiow what to make of their good for- 
tune or undeserTed reputation. It comes to the same 
thing that I have heard my broth^^ remark with re- 
spect to my Either and old Mr. Tolcher, whose ^- 
tore you see there. He had a great friendship fov 
my father and a great opinion of his integrity ; and 
whenever he came to see him, always began with 
aajring, ^ Well, hcmest Mr. Samuel Northcote, how 
do youP^ This he repeated so often, and they 
were so used to it, that my brother said they became 
like w<»ds of course, and conveyed no more im- 
piession of any thing peculiar thim if he had merdiy 

aaid, ^ Well, good Mr. Northcote, et cetera^'* ctr 
used any common expres^n. So Shakspeare was 

accustomed to write his fine speeches till he ceased 
to wonder at them himself, and would have been 
aiirprised to find that you did/^ 

The conversation now turned on an answer in 
a newspapear to Canning''^ assertion, that ^^ Slaveiy 
was not inconsistent i^itfa the spirit of Christianity, 
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inasmuch as it was the beauty of Christianity to 
accommodate itself to all conditions and circum- 
stances.'" Did Canning mean to say, because Chris- 
tianity accommodated itself to, or made the best of 
all situations, it did not therefore give the prefe- 
rence to any ? Because it recommended mildness 
and fortitude under sujfferings, did it not therefore 
condemn the infliction of them ? Or did it not for- 
bid injustice and cruelty in the strongest terms ? 
This were indeed a daring calumny on its founder : 
it were an insolent irony. Don Quixote would not 
have said so. It was like the Italian banditti, who 
when they have cut off the ears of their victims, 
make them go down on their knees, and return 
thank^^to an image of the Virgin Mary for the 
favour they have done them. It was because such 
things do etist, that Christ came to set his face 
agamst them, and to establish the maxim, ^< Do 
unto others as you would that they should do unto 
you.*" If Mr. Canning will say that the masters 
would like to be treated as they treat their slaves, 
then he may say that slavery is consistent with the 
spirit of Christianity. No ; the meaning of those 
maxims of forbearance and submission, which the 
Quakers have taken too literally, is, that you are 
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not to drive out one devil by another ; it aims at 
discouraging a resort to violence and anger, for if the 
temper it inculcates could become universal, there 
would be no injuries to resent. It objects against 
the power of the sword, but it is to substitute a 
power ten thousand times stronger than the sword*— 
that which subdues and conquers the affections, and 
strikes at the very root and thought of evil. All 
that is meant by such sayings, as that if a person 
^^ smites us on one cheek, we are to turn to him the 
other,'' is, that we are to keep as clear as possible 
of a disposition to retaUate and exasperate injuries ; 
or there is a Spanish proverb which explains this, 
that says, *^ It is he who gives the second blow that 
begins the quarreV* 

On my referring to what had been sometimes 
asserted of the inefficacy of pictures in Protes- 
tant churches, Northcote said he might be allowed 
' to observe in favour of his own art, that though 
they might not strike at first from a difference in < 
our own belief, yet they would gain upon the spec^ 
tator by, the force of habit The practice of image- 
worship was probably an after-thought of the Papists 
' diemselves, from seeing the effects produced on the 
minds of the rude and ignorant by visible repre- 
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sentatioiit of ttiBts and martyn. The mien of the 
church at fint only thought to anmse and attcaot 
the people by pctnres and statues (as they did by 
mnsic and rich dresses, firom whidi no infisraioe 
was to be drawn) ; but when these representaticniB 
of sacred subjects were once placed before the souses 
of an uninstructed but imaginative pec^Ie, they 
looked at them with wonder and eagerness, till they 
began to think they saw them more; and thai 
miracles were worked ; and as this became a source 
of wealth and great resort to the several shrines and 
churches, every means were used to encourage die 
superstition and a belief in the supernatural virtues 
of the objects by the clergy and government. So 
he- thought that if pictures were set iqp in our 
^ churches, they would by degrees inspire the mind 
with all the feelings of awe or interest thi^ wtxe 
necessary or proper. It was less difficult to excite 
enthusiasm than to keep it under due restraint. So 
in Italy, the higher powers did not much rdlidi 
those pn>oessions of naked figures, taken fixmi scrip- 
tural stories (such as Adam and Eve) on particnhr 
holidays, for they led to scandal and abuse ; bnt 
they fell in with the humour of the rabble, and weve 
IncBBtive to the lower orders of priests and friars. 
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and the Pope could not expressly discountenance 
them. He said we were in little danger (either 
from our religion or temperament) of running into 
those disgraceful and fanciful extremes ; but should 
rather do every thing in our power to avoid the op- 
pojsite error of a dry and repulsive asceticism. We 
could not give too much encouragement to the fine 
arts. 

Our talk of to-day concluded by his saying, that 
he often blamed himself for uttering what might be 
thought harsh things ; and that on mentioning this 
once to Eemble, and saying it sometimes kept him 
firom sleep after he had been out in company, Eemble 
had replied, ^^ Oh \ yon need not trouble yourself 
so much about them : others never think of them 
afterwards r 
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CONVERSATION THE TWELFTH. 



NoRTHCOTE was painting from a little girl when 
I went in. B — was there. Something was said of 
a portrait of Dunning by Sir Joshua (an unfinished 
head), and B — observed, " Ah ! my good fiiend, 
if you and I had known at that time what those 
things would fetch, we might have made our for- 
tunes now. By laying out a few pounds on the 
loose sketches and sweepings of the lumber-room, 
we might have made as many hundreds.'*^ *^ Yes/* 
said Northcote, " it was thought they would soon 
be forgot, and they went for nothing on that ac- 
count : but they are more sought after than ever, 
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because those imperfect hints and studies seem to 
bring one more in contact with the artist, and explain 
the process of his inind in the several stages. A 
finished work is, in a manner, detached from and 
independent of its author, like a child that can go 
alone : in the other case, it seems to be still in pro- 
gress, and to await his hand to finish it; or we sup- 
ply the absence of well-known excellences out of 
our own imagination, so that we have a two-fold 
property in it.''' 

Northcote read something out of a newspaper 
about the Suffolk-street Exhibition, in which his 
own name was mentioned, and M-^— — ^'s, the land- 
scape-piainter. B^-^ said, his pictures were a trick— 
a streak of red, and then a streak of blue. But, 
said Northcote, there is some merit in finding out 
a new trick. I ventured to hint, that the receipt 
for his was, clouds upon mountains, and ihoimtains 
upon clouds^^that there was number, and quantity, 
but neither form nor colour. He appeared to me 
an instance of a total want of imagination ; he mis- 
took the character of the feelings associated with 
every thing, and I mentioned as an instance his 
Adam and Eve, which had been much admired, but 
which was a panoramic view of the map of Aria, 
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^a^mmA of ji iTprftpntiftinn of our fiort pjucnlB 



After B-^ wm gone, we qpoke of X — ^. I le- 
^retted his want of ddUcM7 towaids tlie pdblic as vdl 
as towards liu private fijenda. Ididnotlliuklieliil 
fuSed so mudb firom want of capacity, asfirom atteaopt^ 
uig to bully the public into a prematiire or ofcr- 
atndned admiration of liim, instead of gaining gromd 
iqKm them by improYing on himself; and I^ now 
felt the ill effects of the re-action of this injudkaoiiB 
proceediag. He had no real love of his art, and 
therefiaie did not apply or give his whole mind 
aedulously to it ; and was more bent on be^eaking 
notoriety beforehand by pnffi and annonncemcMtB 
of his works, than on giving them that degree sf 
perfectbn which would ensure lasting rc^tation. 
No <«e would ever attain the highest erneHenre, 
who had so little nervous sensifaility as to take 
credit for it (either with himself or others) witiioat 
beii^ at the trouUle of producing it. It was ae- 
curing the reward in the first instance; and after- 
wards, it would be too much to expect the neoea- 
aary exertion or sacrifices. Unlimited credit was 
as dangerous tosuccess in art as in business. '^And' 
yet he still finds dupes,^ said Northcote ; to whidi 
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I xeplied^ it was impossible to resist him, as long as 
yoa kept on terms with him: any difference of 
opinion or reluctance on your part made no im- 
pression on him, and, unless you quarrelled with 
him downright, you must do as he wished you.—* 
<^ And how th^a/** said Northcote, '^ do you think it 
possible for a person of this hard unyielding dis- 
position to be a painter, where every thing depends 
on seizing the nicest inflections of feeling and the 
moi^ leyanescent i^bades of beauty ? 

^^ No, 111 tell you why he cannot be a painter. 
He has not virtue enough. No one can give out 
to oth^s what he has not in himself and there is 
nothing in his mind to ddight or ciqptivate the 
world. I wiU not deny the mechanical dexterity, 
but he fails in the mental part. There was Sk 
Peter Lely : he is full of defects ; but he was the 
fine g^itleman of his age, and you see this character 
stamped on every one of his works; — ^even his 
enors prove it; and this is one of those thifi^ 
that the world receive with gratitude. Sir Joshua 
again was not without his faults : he had not gran- 
deur, but he was a man of & mild, Uand, amiable 
diaracter ; and this predominant feding appears so 
atrongly in his works, that you cannot mistake it^ 
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and this is what makes them so delightful to look 
at, and constitutes their chann to odiers, even witb- 
out their being conscious of it. There was such a 
look of nature too. I remember once going throi^ 
a suite of rooms where they were shewing me seveal 
fine Vandykes; and we came to one where there 
were some children, by Sir Joshua, seen througli a 
door — ^it was like looking at the reality, they were 
so fiill of life— the branches of the trees waved over 
their heads, and the firesh ab seemed to play oji thdr 
cheeks — I soon forgot Vandyke ! 

^^ So, in the famous St. Jerome of Correggio, 6ar« 
rick used to say, that the Saint resembled a Satyr, 
and that the child was like a monkey ; but then 
there is such a look of life in the last, it dazzles you 
with spirit and vivacity ; you can hardly believe but 
it will move or fly; — indeed, Sir Joshua took his 
Puck from it, only a little varied in the attitude.'^ 
I said I had seen it not long ago, and that it had 
remarkably the look of a spirit or a faery or preter- 
natural being, though neither beautifril nor dignified. 
I remarked to Northcote, that I had never sufficient- 
ly relished Correggio ; that I had tried several times 
to work myself up to the proper degree of admira- 
tion, but that I always fell back again into my 
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former State of lukewarmness and scepticism ; though 
I could not help allowing, that what he did, he ap- 
peared to me to do with more feding than any body 
else ; that I could conceive Raphael or even Titian 
to have represented objects from mere natural capa- 
city (as we see them in a looking-glass) without 
being absolutely wound up in them, but that I could 
fancy Correggio^s pencil to thrill with sensibility : 
he brooded over the idea of grace or beauty in his 
mind till the sense grew faint with it ; and like a 
lover or a devotee, he carried his enthusiasm to the 
brink of extravagance and affectation, so enamoured 
was he of his art ! Northcote assented to this as a 
just criticism, and «aid, '^ That is why his works 
must live : but X-— is a hardened egotist, devoted to 
nothing but himself ! ^ Northcote then asked about 

^9. and if she was handsome ? I said she might 

sit for the portrait of Rebecca in Ivanhoe ! 

He then turned the conversation to Brambletye- 
House. He thought the writer had failed in 
Charles II. and Rochester. Indeed, it was a daring 
attempt to make bons mots for two such characters. 
The wit must be sharp and fine indeed, that would 
do to put into their mouths : even Sir Walter might 
tremble to undertake it ! He had made Milton 
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speak too : this was afanost asdangeroiis an attem p t 
as finr Mflton to put words into the moath of the 
Deity. The great difficultj was to know where to 
stop, and not to tre^Mtss on ferlridden gromid. 
Cervantes was one of the boldest and most onginal 
inrentors ; yet he had never ventur e d beyond his 
depth. He had in the person of his hero really 
represented the maTims of benevolence and genero- 
sity inculcated by the Christian religion : that was 
a kw to him ; and by his fine conception of the 
subject, he had miracoloosly sacceeded. Shak- 
q>eare alone conld be said in his grotesque creations 
to be abore all law. Richardson had sacceeded 
admirably in Clarissa, because he had a certain rule 
to go by or cerbdn things to avoid, for a perfect 
woman was a negative character ; but he had fidled 
in Sir Charles Grandlison, and made him a lump of 
odious air?ctation, because a perfect man is not a 
negative, but a positive character; and in aiming 
at faultlessness, he Itad produced only the most 
vapid effeminacy. After all, Brambletye-House was 
about as good as the Rejected Addresses. There 
was very little differentce between a parody and an 
imitation. The defecti? and peculiarities are equally 
seized upon in either erase. 
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He did XK>t Imow bow Sk Widter would take it. 
To liave imitston seemed al fiist a comj^iment, yet 
no one liked it. You could not put Fusdi in a 
greater passkm than by calln^ Maxia Cosway an 
imitator of his. Notbiog wmde Sir Joshua so mad, 
as Miss Rqrmdds's portraits^ which were an exact 
iBDtatkm of all hisdefiscts. Indeed, she was oUiged 
to keep them out of his way. He said, *^ They 
made eTery body else laugh, and himsdUT cry.**^ It 
is thj^ whidi makes erery one dreada mimic. Your 
self-lcyre is alarmed, without beii^ so eanly re- 
assured. You know there 13 a difference, but it is 
not gieat enoc^h to make you fieel ^dte at ease. 
The line of demarcation between the true and die 
qpurious is not sufficiently broad and palpoUe. The 
coffj you see is vile or indifferent ; and th^ original, 
you suspect (but for your partiality to yourself) is 
not peshaps mudi better. 

Tins is what I have often Mt in hx^ing at the 
draewii^ of the students at the Academy, or wlwn 
young artists hare broi^t their first cru^ attempts 
fiir my opinion. The g^arin^ defrcti^ the abortive 
eSofts have ahnost disgusted me with the profesdon. 
Good (j^-^ i I Inpie snd^is dikwhat die art is made 
19 of? How do I know diat my ewn prodttctioui 
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mqr not qppear in the same I^t to Others? Where- 
as the seeing the finest specimens of art, instead of 
disheartening, gives me courage to proceed: (me 
cannot be wrong in treading in the same footsteps, and 
to fiUl short of them is no disgrace, while the fSunt- 
est reflectum of their excellence is prions. It was 
this that made Corr^gio eryout on sedng R&- 
phaeTs works, << I also am a painter ^ : he fdt a 
kindred sprit in his own breast — ^I said, I rec^ 
lected when I was formerly trying to paint, nothing 
gave me the horrors so much as passing the old 
battered portraits at the doors of brokers^ shops, 
with the moming.«un flaring full upon them. I 
was generally inclined to prolong my walk, and put 
off painting -for that day; but the sight of a fine 
picture had a contrary effect, and I went back and 
set to work with redoubled ardour. 

Northcote happened to speak of a gentleman 

married to one of the ^ of whom a fiiend had 

said, laughing, " There's a man that's in love with 
his own wife ! "^ He mentioned the beautiful Lady 
F-^ P — , aiid said her hair, which was in great 
quantities and very fine, was remarkable for having 
a single lock different firom all the rest, which he 
sujyiosed she cherished as a beauty. I told him I 
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had not long ago seen the hair of Lucretia Borgia, 
of Milton, Buonaparte, and Dr. Johnson, all folded 
up in the saine paper. It had belonged to Lord 
Byron. Northcote replied, one could not be sure 
of that ; it was easy to get a lock of hair, and call 
it by any name one pleased. In some cases, how- 
ever, one might rely on its being the same. Mrs. 
&— had certainly a lock of GoldEanith'^s hair, for 
she and her sister (Miss Homeck) had wished to 
have some remembrance of him after his death ; and 
though the coffin was nailed up, it was opened again 
at their request (such was the regard Goldsmith 
was known to have for them !), and a lock of his 
hair was cut off, which Mrs. G— still has. Northcote 
said, Goldsmith'^s death was the severest blow Sir 
Joshua ever received — ^he did not paint all that day ! 

• 

It was proposed to make a grand fimeral for him, 
but Reynolds objected to this, as it would be over 
in a day, and said it would be better to lay by the 
money to erect a monument to him in Westminster 
Abbey; and he went himself and c}iose the spot. 
Goldsmith had begun another novel, of which he 
read the first chapter to the Miss Homecks a little 
before his death. Northcot^ asked, what I thought 
of the Vicar of Wakefield? And I answered. What 
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ererj bod^ elee did. He sud there was thst mix- 
tore of the faidicioiiB and the pathetic rmaang 
throuj^ it, which particularij debated him: it 
gaTe a stronger resemblance to nature. He though 
this justified Shakqieare in mingling np farce and 
tragedy ti^ether: fife itself was a txagi-comed^. 
Instead of beii^ pnre, ererj thii:^ was cfaeqaexcd. 
If you went to an execntiofnyyou would perhaps see 
an apple^woman in the greatest distress, because her 
stall was overtomedy at whudi you could not help 
smiling. We then spoke of ^^ Betaliatioii,^ and 
prused the character of Burke in particolar as a 
master-piece. Nothing that he had ever said or 
done but what was foretold in it ; nor was he 
painted as the principal figure in the foreground 
with the partiafity of a fidend, or as the great man 
of the day, but with a badc-ground. of history, show- 
ing both what he was and what he might have been. 
Northcote repeated some fines firom the ^* Trayener,"^ 
whidi wore distan^uidied by a beautiful transpa- 
icocy> hy simplicity and originality. He confirmed 
BoswelTs account of Goldsmidi, as being about the 
middle hei^, rather dumsy, and tawdry in his 
dress. 

A gentleman came in who had just shown his 
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gocd Ui^ iB ptoebssing three pctures of Nor^ 
cole, cne a head of Sir Joshua hy himself, and the 
odier tire hgr Ncnrthoote, a whole4ei^th portrak of 
an Italian girl, and a eofijr of Omai, the Soath-Sca 
Chief. I eoold bear die artist in the outer room 
eiqHPessing mme seraplea as to the eonsistencj of 
his parting wtth one of them which he had brought 
from abroad, acoot&ig to die strict letter ai hia 
CiMl(»a-House oath — an objeetioit which the pur- 
Aaser, a Member of Parliament, orei^Tuled bjr 
aasuring Um that ^ the peculiar case could not be 
ooRtensf^bted bj the spbit of the act.** NcHthcote 
also expressed soittie regret at die separation &osn 
pietures that had become oUt friends. He how^rer 
confovted himself that thejr would now find a re^ 
spectable asylum, which was better than ben^ 
knocked about in garrets and auction-rooms, as they 
would inevitably be at his death. " You may at 

least depend upon it,^ said Mr. [^ that they 

will not be sold again for many generations!^^ This 
view into fiiturity brought back to my mind the 
time when I had first known these pictures : since 
then, my life was flown, and with it the hope of 
fame as an artist (with which I had once regarded 
them), and I felt a momentary pang. Northcote took 

I sr . 
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me out into the other roomy when his friend was 
gone, to look at them; and on my eiqpressing my ad- 
miration of the portrait of the Italian lady, he said she 
was the mother of Madame Bellochi, and was still 
liying; that he had painted it at Home about the 
year I78O ; that her fiunily was originally Gredc, 
jmd that he had known her, her daughter, her 
mother, and grand-mother. She and a sister who 
was with her, were at that time full of the most 
charming gaiety and innocence. The old woman 
used to sit upon the ground without moving or 
speaking, with her arm over her head, and exaedy 
like a bundle of old clothes. Alas ! thought I, 
what are we but a heap of clay resting upon the 
earth, and ready to crumble again into dust and 
ashes ! 



CONTESSATIONS. ' lyS 



CONVERSATION THE THIRTEENTH. 



NoBTHCOTE s^ke about the fidlure of some print- 
sellers. He said, ^^ He did not wonder at it ; it was 
a just punishment of their presumption and igno- 
rance. They went into an Exhibition, looked round 
them, fixed upon some contemptible performance, 
and without knowing any thing about the matter or 
epnsulting any body, ordered two or three thousand 
pounds'* worth of prints from it, merely out of purse- 
proud insolence, and because the money burnt in 
their pockets. Such people fancied that the more 
n^oney they laid out, the more they must get ; so 
tliat extravagance became (by the turn, their vanity 
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gare to it) another name for thrift.^ Having spoken 
of a living artistes pictures as mere portraits that 
were interesting to no one except the people 
who sat for them, he remarked, << There was 
always something in the meanest £ue that a great 
artist could take advantage of. That was the 
merit of Sir Joshua, who contrived to throw a cer« 
tain air and character even over ugliness and folly, 
that disarmed criticism and made you wonder how 
he did it. This, at least, is the case with his por- 
traits ; for though he made his beggars look like 
heroes, he sometimes, in attempting history, made 
his heroes look like beggars. Grandi, the Italian 
eolour-grinder, sat to him fi>r King Hemy VL in 
die Death of Cardinal Beaufart, and he looks not 
much better than a train-beaier or ooe in a low and 
mean station: tf he had sat to him for his portrait, he 
would have made him look like a king f That was 
what made Fuseli observe in joke that ^Ghrancfi never 
bdd up his head after % Joshua painted lym hi 
his Cardinal Beaufort!^ But the pictures { speak of 
are pocnr dry /ac-^mfes (in a little tinud manner and 
with an attempt at drapery) of imbecile cveatuxes, 
whose aj^^earance k a satire on themsdves and 
mankind. Neither can I ccmoeive why L— should 
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be sent oFer to pftint Charles X. A Freiidi artist 
said to me on that occasion, * We hare rery fine 

p^Mtnut-painters in Paris, Sir!^ The poor^agm- 

Ter wouid be the greatest su£ferer by these ezpeasire 
prints. Tradespeo^ now-^i^ys did not look at 
the diing with an eye to business, but ndned them* 
sdyes and others by setting up fer wtnUd-be patrons 
and judges of the art. 



Some demon wbisper'd^ Visto, have a taste ! 



$» 



I said I thought L — ^^s pictures n%ht do very Well 
as mirrors &r personal vanity to contemplate itself 
in (as you looked in the glass to see how you were 
dressed), but that it was a mistake to suppose they 
would interest any one else or were addressed to 
the world at large. They were private, not public 
jproperty. They never caught the eye in a shop- 
window ; but were (as it appeared to me) k kind of 
lithographic painting, or thin, meagre outlines 
without the depth and ridmess of the art I men- 
tioned to Nortiicote t^ j^easure I had formerly 
taken in a little {»int of Gadshill fix)m a sketch 
of his own, which I used at oi^ time to pass a 
certain shop-window on purpose to look at. He 
said, ^^ It was impossible to tdl before-hand what 
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wmild hit the public. You might as well pretend to 
Miy what ticket would turn up a prise in the lottery. 
It was not chance neither, but some unforeseen 
coincidence between the subject and the preyailing 
taste, thkt you could not possibly be a judge of. I 
had once painted two pictures ; one of a Fortune- 
tdler (a boy with a monkey), and another called 
< The Visit to the Grandmother ; ^ and Raphael 
Smith came to me and wanted to engrave them, 
being willing to ^ve a handsome sum for the first, 
but only to do the last as an experiment. He sold 
ten times as many of the last as of the first, and told 
me that there were not less than five different im- 
pressions done of it in Paris ; and once when I 
went to his house to get one to complete a set of 
engravings after my designs, they asked me six 
guineas for a proof-impression! This was too 
much, but I was delighted that I could not afibrd 
to pay for my own work, from the value that was 
set upon it ! ^ — I said, people wei)e much alarmed 
at the late failures, and thought there would be a 
*^ blow-up,^^ in the vulgar phrase. — " Surely you 
can't suppose so ? A blow-up ! Yes, of adventurers 
and upstarts, but not of the country, if they mean 
that. This is like the man who thought that gin- 
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drinkhig would put an end to the world. Oh ! no— • 
the country will go on just as before, bating the 
distress to individuals. You may form an idea on 
the subject if you ever go to look at the effects of a 
fire the day after : you see nothing but smoke and 
ruins and bare walls, and think the damage can never 
be rq>aired ; but if you pass by the same way a 
week after, you will find the houses all built up just 
as they were before or even better than ever ! No, 
there is the same wealth, the same industry and in* 
genuity in the country as there was before ; and till 
you destroy that, you cannot destroy the country. 
These temporary distresses are only like disorders 
in the body, that carry off its bad and superfluous 
humours. 

" My neighbour Mr. Bowe, the bookseller, in- 
formed me the other day that Signora Cecilia Davies 
firequently came to his shop, and always inquired after 
me. Did you ever hear of her ? *" No, never ! 
** She must be very old now. Fifty years ago, in 
the time of Garrick, she made a vast sensation. All 
England rang with her name. I do assure you, that 
in this respect Madame Catalani was not more 
talked of. Aftierwards she had retired to Florence, 
and was the Prima Donna there, when Storace first 

I 3 
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eMM out This vas at tlie dme vben Mr. Ham 
odinyBdf were in Italy ; and I remember ve wiat 
to call upon faet. She had then la a gre^ measme 
£zlleii cB, but die was still very much admired. 
What a strange thing a reputation of this kind is, 
that the person hersdf survives, and sees the me- 
teors of fitshionrise and fiiH one aflter another, while 
she remains totally disregarded as if there had beea 
no such person, yet thinking all the while that she 
was better than any of them ! I have hardly heard 
her name mentioned in the last thirty years, thoi^h 
in her time she was quite as famous as any oae 
nuce.*" I said, an Opera-reputation was aftar all 
but a kind of Private Theatricals and confined to 
a small circle, compared with that of the regular 
stage, which all the world were judges of and took 
an interest in. It was but the echo of a soimd, or 
Mke the blaze of pho^horus that did not oommu* 
nicate to the surrounding objects. It belonged to^a 
fiushionable coterie^ rather than to the public, and 
might easily die away at the end of the seaaon. I 
then observed I was more affected by the fiite of 
players than by that of any other dass of pec^Ie. 
They seemed to me more to be pitied than any 
body — the contrast was so great between the glares 
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liie noise f and intozicsdon of tkax first success, md 
die moitificmtumsand iM^ect of tb^ decliniiigyeftrs. 
They were Biade drunk with popular apphniae; 
jmd when this stimulus was widkbrawn, must feel 
idle inGagnificance of oi^£narjr life pardculady vapod 
and distressing. Tfaeie wexe no sots like the sots of 
f>&>nity. Thcxe were no traces left of what they had 
been, any more than of a forgotten dream ; and they 
had no consolation but in their own conceit, which, 
when it was without other vouchers, was a very 
uneasy comforter. I had seen some actors who had 
been favoinites in my youth and ^^ cried up in the 
top of the compass,^ treated, from having grown dd^ 
and infirm, with the utmost indignity and almost 

hooted bam the sti^. I had seen poor come 

forward under these drcumstances to stammer out 
an apdiogy with the tears in his eyes (whidi almost 
^brought them into mine) to a set of apprenlice-boys 
and box -lobby loungers, who neither knew nor cared 
what a fine performer and a fine gendeman he was 
thought twenty years ago. Players were so far par- 
ticularly unfisrtunate. The theatrical public have a 
v«y short memory. Evary four or five years there 
is a new audience, who know nothing but of what 
diey have before their eyes,* and who pronounce 
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summarily upon this, without any rq^ard to past 
obligations or past services, and with whom the 
veterans of the stage stand a bad chance indeed, as 
their former trimnphs are entirely forgotten, while 
they appear as Hving vouchers against themselves. 
** Do you remember,*" said Northcote, *^ Sheridan^s 
beautiful lines on the subject in his Monody on 
Garrick f^ I said, I did ; and that it itras probably 
the reading them early that had impressed this feel- 
ing so strongly on my mind. Northcote then re- 
marked, << I think a great beauty is most to be 
pitied. She completely outlives herself. She has 
been used to the most bewitching homage, to have 
the h^hest court paid and the most flattering things 
said to her by all those who approach her, and to 
be received with looks of delight and surprise wherev* 
er she comes; and she afterwards not only finds 
herself deprived of all this and reduced to a cypher, 
but she sees it all transferred to another, who has 
become the reigning toast and beauty of the day in 
her stead. It must be a most violent shock. It is 
like a king who is dethroned and reduced to s^rve 
as a page in his own palace. I remember once being 
sti^ck with seeing the Duchess of , the same 

that Sir Joshua pain^, and who was a miracle of 
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beauty when she was young, and followed by crowds 
wherever, she went — I was coming out of Mrs. 
W — ^"s ; and on the landing-place, there was she 
standing by herself, and calling over the bannister 
for her servant to come to her. If she had been as 
she once was, a thousand admirers would have flown 
to her assistance ; but her face was painted over like 
a mask, and there was hardly any appearance of life 
left but the restless motion of her eyes. I was 
really hurt.'*'* I answered, the late Queen had much 
the same painful look that he described — ^her face 
highly rougedf and her eyes rolling in her head like 
an automaton, but she had not 'the mortification of 
having ever been a great beauty. ^^ There was a 
Miss , too,*^ Northcote added, ^^ who was a 

celebrated beauty when she was a girl, and who also 
sat to Sir Joshua. I saw her not long ago and she 
was grown as coarse and vulgar as possible ; she 
w^s like an apple-woman or would do to keep the 
TViree, Tuns. The change must be very mortify* 
ing. To be sure, there is one thing, it comes on 
by degrees. The ravages of the small-pox must 
formerly have been a dreadM blow !^ He said, 
literary men or men of talent in general were the 
best off in this respect. The reputation they acy 
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iCraiger, if it vis deserred. I agreed diey were 
wMam qpoiled bj flittefy, juid had no leaeoa to 
rwmiliin 4i^kr they were dead. ^ Nor while they 
are hviag,^ nid N — ^ ^ if it is aot their own 
fiadt.'*^ He sentioiied an iaatSMe of a trial about 
an ei^rayiiig where he. West, and others had to 
i^pear, and of die req^ect that was shown them. 
Erskine after flourishing away, made an attonpt to 
pnzsle Stothard by drawing two angles on a piece of 
paper, kn acute and to obtose one, and asldi^, 
*' Do you mean to say these two are alike ?^ ^^ Tes, 
I do,^ was the answer. '^ I see,^ said Erskine, 
turning round, ^'Aere is nodiing to be got by 
angling here 1^ West was then called tipcm to 
give his evidence, and there was inmiediatdy a lane 
made fer him to come fcHrward, and a stillness that 
yon conld hear a pin drc^. The Judge (Liord 
Kenyon) then addressed him, ^^ Sir Benjamin, we 
shall be glad to hear your opinion !^' Mr. West 
answered, " He had never received the honour rf 
a tide from his Majesty;*** and jm>ceeded to ex- 
plain the difference between the two engravings 
which were chai^ged with bdng copies the one ci the 
other, with such clearness and knowledge of the 
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arf , diou^ in gencanl he was a bad flpeaker, that 
JLoid Kenyon aaid when he luid done, << I suppoa^ 
fgeOiiJemea, you are perfectly satisfied — I pa»eiTe 
there is much more in this than I had any idea €£, 
and am sony I did not make it mate my study when 
I was young r I reinarii:ed that- 1 bdieved corpo- 
xadtms of art or letters might meet with a certain 
attention ; but it was the stragglers and candidates 
that were knocked about with rery little ceremony. 
Talent or merit only wanted a frame of some sort 
or other to set it off to advantage. Those of my way 
of thinking were ^^ bitter bad judges ^^ on this point. 
A Tory, scribe who treated mankind as rabble and 
canaille^ was regarded by them in return as a fine 
gentleman : a reformer like myself, who stood up 
for Uberty and equality, was taken at his word by the 
very joiumeymen that set up his paragraphs, and 
could not get a civil answer from the meanest shop* 
boy in the employ of those on his own side of the 
question. N — laughed and said, I irritated my- 
self too much about such things. He said it was 
one of Sir Joshua^s maxims that the art of life con- 
sisted in not being overset by trifles. We should 
look at the bottom of the account, not at each indi- 
vidual item in it, and see how the balance stands at 
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the end of the year. We should be satisfied if the 
path of life is dear before us, and not firet at the 
straws or pebbles that lie in our way. . What you 
have to look to is whether you can get what you 
write printed, and whether the public will read it, 
and not to busy yoursdf with the remarks of shop- 
boys or printers^ devils. They can do you nmther 
harm nor good. The impertinence of mankind is a 
thing that no one can guard against. 
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CONVERSATION THE FOURTEENTH. 



NoRTHcoTE shewed me a poem with engravings 
of Dartmoor, which were too fine by half. I said I 
supposed Dartmoor would look more gay and smiling 
after having been thus illustrated, like a dull author 
who has been praised by a Reviewer. I had once 
been nearly benighted there and was delighted to 
get to the inn at Ashburton. " That,^ said N — •, 
<^ is the only good of such places that you are glad 
to escape from them, and look back to them with a 
{^easing horror ever after. Commend me to th^ 
Valdamo or Vallambrosa, where you are never weary 
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of new channs, and which you quit with a sigh of 
regret. I have, however, told my young fiiend 
who sent me the poem, that he has shown his 
genius in creating beauties where there were none, 
and extracting enthusiasm firom rocks and quag- 
mires. After that, he may write a very interesting 
poem on Eamschatka ! ^ He then spoke of the 
Panorama of the North-Pole which had been lately 
exhibited, of the ice-bergs, the seals lying asleep 
on the shore, and the strange twilight as well worth 
'seeing. He said, it would be curious to know the 
effect, if they could get to the Pole itself, though 
it must be impossible : the veins, he should suppose, 
would burst, and the vessel itself go to pieces firom 
tlie extreme cold. I asked if hs had ever read an 
acooant of twelve men who had been lt& all the 
winter ^in Gieenland, and of the dieadfiil shifts to 
irhicii they were reduced? He said, he had hot— 
They were dbiiged to build two booths of wood 
cnewidnn the other; and if tb^ had to go into the 
imter one durix:^ the severity of the weather, unless 
they used great precautioii, their haads were UEbstered 
by whatever they took hold of as if it had been red- 
liotiion. The laostintexesting part WM die account 
of their waitix^ fisr the return of light at the appioadi 
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of B^pingj toad the ddigfat with whidi they first saw 
tkm sun rfijning on. the tops of the fros^i mountftinf. 
N-— said, <^ This is the great advanti^ of desoip- 
iaoiis of extraovdiiuiy situations by uninfonned men: 
Nature as it veie holds the p^i for them ; they give 
you what is most striking in the dicumstances, and 
tiwre is mHhing to draw off the attrition firom the 
BtKOkg and actual mipression, so that it is the next 
thing to the reality. G — was here the other dmy, 
and I flowed him the note fiom my bookseller 
about ihe Faldea^ with which you were so mudi 
pleased, but he saw nothing in it. IthensaidG — is 
Bot one i3£ those who look attentively at nature or 
draw much firom that source. Yet the rest is but like 
imiidii^ <»8tles in the air, if it is not founded in 
i^ieervation and ei^Kcieiice. Or it is like the en- 
chanted money in the Arabian Nights, which turned 
(o dry leaves when you came to make use of it. It 
is ingouous and amusii^, and so far it is n^ell to be ' 
amused when you can ; but you learn nothing from 
the fine hypothesis you have been reading, which is 
only a better sOTt of dream, bright and vague and 
vtterty inaj^caBle to the purposes of common life. 
6— does not appeal to nature, but to art and exectt- 
tiban. There is anodier thing (which it seems harsh 
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and presumptuous to say, but) he appears to me^not 
always to perceive the difference between right and 
wrong. There are many olhers in the same predi- 
cament, though not such splendid examples of it. 
He is satisfied to make out a plausible case, to give 
the proa and cons like a lawyer ; but he has no 
instinctive bias or feeling one way or other, except 
as he can give a studied reason for it. Common 
sense is out of the question : such people despise 
common sense, and the quarrel between them is a 
mutual one. Caleb Williams, notwithstanding, is a 
decidedly original work : the rest are the sweepings of 
his study. That is but one thing, to be sure ; but no 
one does more than one thing. Northcote said that 
Sir Joshua used to say that no one produced more 
than six original things. I always said it was wrong 
to fix upon this number — ^five out of the six would 
be found upon examination to be repetitions of the 
first. A man can no more produce six original 
works than he can be six individuals at once. 
Whatever is the strong and prevailing bent of his 
genius, he will stamp upon some master-work ; and 
what he does else, will be only the same thing over 
again, a little better or a little worse ; or if he goes 
out of his way in search of variety and to avoid 
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liimself, he will merely become a common-place inan 
ot an imitator of others. You see this plainly enough 
in Cervantes — that he has exhausted himself in the 
Don Quixote. He has put his whole strength into 
it : his other works are no better than what other 
people could write. If there is any exception, it is 
Shakspeare : he seems to have had the faculty of 
dividing himself into a number of persons. His 
' writings stand out from every thing else, and from 
one another. Othello, Lear, Macbeth, Falstaff are 
striking and original characters; but they die U 
natural death at the end of the fifth act, and no 
more come to life again than the people themselves 
would. He is not reduced to repeat himself or 
revive former inventions under feigned names. This 
is peculiar to him : still it is to be considered that 
plays are short works and only allow rooift for the 
expression of a part. But in a work of the extent 
of Don Quixote, the writer had scope to bring in 
all he wanted; and indeed there is no point of 
excellence which he has hot touched from the high- 
est courtly grace and most romantic enthusiasm 
down to the lowest ribaldry and rustic ignorance, 
yet carried off with such an air that you wish 
nothing away, and' do not see what can be added 
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to it. Every bit is perfect; and die matbat has 
eridentlj giyen his wliok Bind to it. Tkjrt u 
why I bdiere that tbe Scoick NoceU are die 
productioii of sereral hands. Sone parts are care- 
less, others straggfing: it is only whcve there ii 
an openii^ for effect that the master-hand eomcs is, 
and in general he leares his work for odiers to get 
on with it But in Don Qmzote there is not s 
single line that you may not swear bekmigs to Cer- 
Tantes.*" — I inquired if he had read Woodstock? 
He answered. No, he had not beoi aUe to get if. 
I said, I had been obliged to pay five shillngs lot 
the loan of it at a regular bodcseller*s shop (I could 
not procure it at the circulating libraries), and diat 
fironi the understood feding about Sir Walter ne 
objection was made to tins proposal, which would 
in ordinary cases have been construed into an affiont. 
I had well nigh repented my bargain, but there 
were one or two scenes that repaid me (though non^ 
equal to his best,) and in general it was Tery indifl^r- 
ent. The plot turned chiefly on En^sh Gfiost- 
scenes, a very mechanical sort ^ phantoms who 
dealt in practical jokes and personal annoyances, 
turning beds up-side down and sousing you all orer 
witK water, instead of supernatural and viskmary 
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lionron. It was Terj bad indeed^ but m^t be 
intendfed to contiast the literal, matter-o&fiKt huft- 
gjbfiatioiL of the Sou&rtm with the loftier impukiea 
of H^hknd snperstitioix. Chades II. was not 
qpared, and was faroiight ia adndraUy (when is 
dis^ise) as a raw, awkward Scotch lad, Mast^ 
Kemeguy. Cromwell was made a fine, bluff, over- 
bearing Uackguard, who exercised a personal siq>e- 
riority whereTer he came, bat was put in oituatioais 
which I thod^it wholly out of character, and for 
which I apprehended there was no warrant in the 
history of die times. They were therefore so 
far improper. A romance-writer mi^t take an 
incident and work it oat according to his fimcy 
or might build an imaginary superstructure on 
the ground of history, but he had no right to 
transpose the facts. For instance, he had made 
Cromwdl act as his own tip-staff and go to 
Woodstock to take Charles II. in person. To 
be sure, he had made him display omsideraUe firm- 
ness and coun^ in the execution of this errand 
(as Layender migiit in bdng the first to enter a 
window to secure a desperate robber) — ^but the plan 
itself, to say nothing of the immediate danger, was 
c<nitrary to Cromwdil'^s dignity as well as policy. 
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Instead of irishing'to seise Charles with his own 
hand, he would natiually keep as far aloof from 
such a scene as he could, and be desirous to have 
it understood that he was anxious to shed as little 
more blood as possible. Besides, he had higher 
objects in View, and would, I should think, care not 
much more about Charles than about Master Kerne- 
guy. He would be glad to let him get away. In 
another place, he had made Cromwell start back in 
the utmost terror at seeing a picture of Charles I. 
and act all the phrenzy of Macbeth over agiun at 
the sight of Banquets ghost. This I should also 
suppose to be quite out of character in a person of 
Cromwell'*s prosaic, determined habits to fear a 
painted devil. " No,^ said N — , " that is not the 
way he would look at it ; it is seeing only a part : 
but Cromwell was a greater philosopher than to 
act so. The other story is more probable of his 
visiting the dead body of Charles in a mask, and 
exclaiming in great agitation as he left the room. 
Cruel necessity /" Yet even this is not sufficiently 
authenticated. No ; he knew that it was come to 
this, that it was gone too far for either party to 
turn back, and that it must be final with one of 
them. The only queistion was whether he should 
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give himself up as the victim, and so render all that 
had been done useless, or exact the penalty from 
what he thought the offending party. It was like 
a battle which must end fatally either way, and no 
one thought of lamenting, because he was not on 
the losing side. In a great public quarrel there 
was no room for these domestic and personal re- 
gards : all you had to do was to consider well the 
justice of the cause, before you appealed to the 
sword. Would Charles I. if he had been victo- 
rious, have started at the sight of a picture of 
Cromwell ? Yet Cromwell was as much of a man 
as he, and as firm as the other was obstinate.*^^ 
Northcote said, be wished he could remember the 
subject ofa dispute he had with G — to see if I did 
not think he had the best of it. I replied, I should 
be more curious to hear something in which G — was 
right, for he generally made it a rule to be in the 
wrong in speaking of any thing. I mentioned 
having once had a very smart debate with him 
about a young lady, of whom I had been speaking 
as very much like her aunt, a celebrated authoress, 
and as what the latter, I conceived, might have been 
at her tune of- life. G — said, when Miss • — ^ 
did any thing like Evelina or Cecilia, he should 
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then believe she was as clever as Madame d^Arblay. 
I asked him whether he did not think Miss Bumey 
was as clever before" she wrote those novels as she 
was after ; or whether in general an author wrote a 
successful woric for being clever, or was clever be- 
cause he had written a successfiil work ? Northcote 
laughed and said, " That was so like 6 — ."^ I ob- 
served that it arose out of his bigoted admiration of 
literature, so that he could see no merit in any 
thing else ; nor trust to any evidence of talent but 
what was printed. It was mudi the same £illacy 
that had sometimes struck me in the divines, who 
deduced original sin from Adam^s eating the apple, 
and not his eating the apple from original sin or a 
previous inclination to do something, that he should 
not. Northcote remarked, that speaking of Evelina 
put him in mind of what Opie had once told him, 
that when Dr. Johnson sat to him for his picture, 
on his first coming to town, he asked him if it was 
true that he had sat up all night to read Miss 
Bumey^s new novel, as it had been reported ? And 
he made answer, " I never read it through at all, 
though I donH wieh this to be known.*" Shr Joshua 
also pretended to have read it through at a sitting, 
though it appeared to hun (Northcote) affectation 
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in th«n both, who irere thorough-paced men of the. 
world, and haekneyed in literature, to pretend to be 
sa del%hted with the performance of a girl, in which, 
they could find neither instroctbn not any greats 
amusement, except from the partiality of friendship. 
So J<^nson cried up Savage, because they had 
slept on bulks when they were young ; and lest he 
should be degraded into a Tagabond by the asso- 
ciation, had etevated the o&er into a genius. Such 
prevarication or tamperu^ with his own convic- 
tions was not consistent with the strict and foarmal 
tone of morality which he assumed <m other and 
sometimecrvery trifling occasions, such as correcting 
Mrs. Thrak fot saying that a bird flew in at the 
door, instead of the window. I said. Savage, in my 
mind, was <»ie of those writers (like Chatterton]^ 
whose vices and misfortunes the world made a set- 
off to their genius, because glad to connect these 
ideas together. They were only severe upon those 
who attacked their prejudices or their ccmsequence, 
Northcote replied, ^' Savage the architect was here . 
the other day, and asked me why I had abused his 
name-sake, and called hhn an impostor. I answered^ 
I had heard Aat character of him fix>m a person in an 
obscure rank of fife^ who had known him a little be- 
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fore his death.*^ Northcoteproceeded : << People in that 
class are better judges than poets and moralists, who 
explain away every thing by fine words and doubtful 
theories. The mob are generally right in their sum* 
mary judgments upon offenders. A man is seldom 
ducked or pumped upon or roughly handled by 
them, unless he has deserved it. You see that in 
the galleries at the play-house. They never let any 
thing pass that is immoral; and they are even fasti- 
dious judges of wit. I remember there was some 
gross expression in Goldsmith'*s comedy the first 
night it came out ; and there was a great uproar in 
the gallery, and it was obliged to be suppressed. 
Though rude and vulgar themselves, they do mi 
like vulgarity on the stage ; they come there to be 
taught manners.''^ I said, they paid more attention 
than any body else ; and after the curtain drew up 
(though somewhat noisy before) were the best-bo- 
haved part of the audience, unless something went 
wrong. As the common people sought for refine- 
ment as a irea^, people in high life were fond of 
grossness and ribaldry as arelief to their over-strained 
affectation of gentility. I could account in no other 
way for their being amused with the wretched ^/aTtg* 
in certain magazines and newspapers. I askecl 
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NoTthcote if he had seen the third series of , ? 
He had not. I saicTthey were like the composition of 
afootman, andl believed greatly admired in the upper 
drcles, who were glad to s^e an author arrange a 
side-board for them ever again with servile alacrity. 
He said, "They delight in low, coarse buffoonery, 
because it sets off their own superiority : whereas 
the rabble resent it when obtruded upon them, be- 
cause they think it is meant against themselves. 
They require the utmost elegance and propriety for 
their money r as the showman says in Goldsmith^s 
comedy—^ My bear dances to none but the gen- 
teelest of tunes, Water parted from the Sea, or the 
minuet in Ariadne P " 

Northcote then alluded to a new novel he had 
been reading. He said he never read a book so ^ill 
of words ; which seemed ridiculous enough to say, for 
a book was necessarily composed of words, but here 
there was nothing else but words, to a degree tha 
was surprising. Yet he believed it was sought after, 
and indeed he could not get it at the common li- 
briary. " You are to consider, there must be books 
for all ,tastes and all ages. You may despise it, but 
the world do not. There are books for children tiU 
the time they are six years of age, such as Jack* 
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die-6iant-killer, the Seven Champioiis of Chiisten- 
dom, Guy of Warwick and others.* From that to 
twelve they like to read the Pilgrim^'s Progress and 
Rolnnson Crusoe, and then Fielding^s Novels and 
Don Quixote : firom twenty to thirty books of poetry, 
Milton, Pope, Shakspeare : and firom thirty history 
and philosophy — ^what suits us then will serve us for 
the rest of our lives. For boarding-school girls 
Thomson's Seasons has an immense attraction, 
though I never could read it. Some people cannot 
get beyond a newspaper or a geographical dictionary. 
What I mean to infer is that we ought not to con- 
demn too hastily, for a work may be approved by 
the public, though it does not exactly hit our taste ; 
nay, those may seem beauties to others which seem 
fitults to us. Why else do we pride oursdves on the 
superiority of our judgment, if we are not more 
advuiced in this respect than the majority of readers? 
But our very &stidiousness should teach us tolera- 
tion. You have said very well of this novel, that 
it is a mixture of genteel and romantic affectati<m. 
One objection to the excessive rhodomontade which 
abounds in it is that you can learn nothing frcm 
such extravagant fictions: — they are like nothing 

* See a paper on this subject in the Tatleb. 
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in the known world. I remember once speaking to 
Richardson (Sheridan's fii^d) about Shakspeare'^s 
want of morality, and he repUed — ^ What ! Shaks- 
peare not moral? He is the most moral of all 
writers, because he is the most natural V And in 
this he was right : for though Shakspeare did not 
intend to be moral, yet he could not be otherwise as 
long as he adhered to the path of nature. Morality 
only teaches us our duty by shewing us the natural 
consequences of our actions ; and the poet does the 
same while he continues to give us faithful and af- 
fecting pictures of hiunan life — ^rewarding the good 
and punishing the bad. So far truth and virtue are 
.one. But that kind of poetry which has not ita 
foundation in nature, and is only calculated to shock 
and surprise, tends to imhinge our. notions of mo- 
rality and of every thing else in the ordioary course 
of Providence.^ 

Something being said of an artist who had at- 
tempted to revive the great style in our times, and 
the question being put, whether Michael Angela 
and Raphael, had they lived now, would not have 
accommodated themselves to the modem practice, 
i said, it appeared to me that (whether this was the 
case or not) they could not have done what they 
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did without the aid of drcumstances ; that for an 
artist to raise himself above all surrounding opi- 
nions, customs, and institutions by a mere effort of 
the will, was affectation and folly, like attempting 
to fly in the air ; and that, though great genius 
might exist without the opportunities &vourable to 
its development, yet it must draw its nourishment 
from circumstances, and suck in inspiration from its 
native air. There was Hogarth — ^he was surely a 
genius ; still the manners of his age were necessary 
to him : teeming as his works were with life, cha- 
racter, and spirit, they would have been poor and 
vapid without the night-cellars of St. Giles'^s, the 
drawing-rooms of St. James'^s ! Would he in any 
circumstances have been a Raphael or a Phidias ? 
I think not. But had he been twenty times a Ra- 
phael or a Phidias, I am quite sure it would never 
have appeared in the circumstances in which he was 
placed. Two things are necessary to all great' 
works and greajt excellence, the mind of the indivi- 
dual and the mind of the age or country co-operat-. 
ing with his own genius. The last brings out the 
first, but the first does not imply or supersede the 
last. Pictures for Protestant churches are a contra- 
diction in terms, where they are not objects of wor- 
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ship but of idle curiosity : — ^where there is not the 
adoration, the enthusiasm in the spectator^ how can 
it exist in the artist ? The spark of genius is only 
kindled into a flame by sympathy. — ^Northcote 
spoke highly of Vanbrugh and of the calm superio- 

ft 

rity "with which he bore the attacks of Swift, Pope, 
and that set who made a point of decrying all who 
did not belong to their party. He said Burke and 
Sir Joshua thought his architecture far from con« 
temptible ; and his comedies were certainly first-rate. 
Richards (the scene-painter) had told him, the play- 
ers thought the Provoked Husband the best acting 
play on the stage ; and Godwin said the City- Wives* 
Confederacy (taken firom wi indifferent French play) 
was the best written one. I ventured to add, that the 
Trip to Scarborough (altered but not improved by 
Sheridan) was not inferior to either of the others. 
I . should doubt whether the direction given at Sir 
Tunbelly'^s castle on the arrival of Young Fashion 
— ^^ Let loose the grey-hound, and lock up Miss 
Hoyden !^ — ^would be in Sheridatf s version, who, 
like most of his countrymen, had a prodi^ous Mn- 
bition of elegance. Northcote observed, that talk- 
ing, of this put him in mind of a droll speech that 
was made when the officers got up a play on board 

K3 
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the yessel that went lately to find out the North- 
West passage:— one cxf the sailors, who was ad- 
miring the peiforinance, and saying how cleTer it 
was, was interrupted by the boatswain, who ex- 
daimed— «^^ Clever ! did you say ? I call it pfuhh 
sophjfy by G— d!*" He asked, if he had ever men- 
tioned to me that anecdote of Lord Mansfield, 
who, when an old woman was brought before 
him as a witch, and was charged, amcmg other 
improbable things, with walking through the 
air, attended coolly to the evidence, and then 
dismissed the comjdaint by saying, ^^ My opinion 
is that this good woman be suffered to return 
home, and whether she shall do this, walking on 
die ground or riding through the ur, must be 
left entirely to her own pleasure, for there is 
nodiing contrary to the laws of England in 
either!^ I mentioned a very fine dancer at 
iiie Opera (Mademoiselle Brocard) with whom 
I was much . delighted ; and Northcote observed 
that where there was grace and beauty accom- 
panying the bodily movements, it was very hard to 
deny the mental refinement or the merit of this art. 
He could not see why that which was so difficult 
to do, and whidi gave so much pleasure to othextE^ 
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was to be despised. ' He remembered seeing some 
yoimg people at Parma (though merely in a 
country-dance) exhibit a degree of p^ection in 
their movements that seemed to be inspired by the 
very genius of grace and gaiety. Miss Reynolds 
used to say that perfection was much the same ia 
every thing — ^nobody could assign the limits. I 
said authors alone were privileged to suppose that 
all excellence was confined to words. Till I was 
twenty I thought there was nothing in the world 
but books : when I began to paint I found there 
were two things, both difficult to do and worth 
doing ; and I concluded from that time there might 
be fifty. At least I was willing to allow every one 
his own choice. I recollect a certain poet saying 
** he should like^ to ham-string those fellows at the 
Opera "^^ — I suppose because the Great would rather 
see them dance than read Kehama. Whatever can 
be done in such a manner that you can fancy a 
God to do it, must have something in its nature 
divine. The ancients had assigned Gods to danc- 
ing as well as to music and poetry, to the difierent 
attributes and perfections both of body and mind ; 
and perhaps the plurality of the heathen deities 
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was fiiYourable to a liberality of taste and opinion. 
NoRTHCOTE : << The most wretched scribbler looks 
down upon the greatest painter as a mere me- 
chanic : but who would compare Lord Byron with 
Titian ?"" 
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CONVERSATION THE FIFTEENTH. 



I went to-Northcote in the evening to consult 
about his Fables. He was downstairs in the par- 
lour, and talked much as usual : but the difference 
of the accompaniments, the sitting down, the prepa^ 
rations for tea, the carpet and furniture, and a little 
fat lap>dog interfered with old associations and took 
something from the charm of his conversation. He 
spoke of a Mr. Laud who had been employed to see 
hi& Life of Sir Joshua through the press, and whom 
he went to call upon in an upper story in Feterbo- 
rough-court. Fleet-street, where he was surrounded by 
his books, his implements of writing, a hand-organ, 
and his coffee-pots ; and he said he envied him this 
retreat more than any palace he had ever happened 
to enter. Northcote was not very weD, and repeated 
his complaints. I said I thought the air (now 
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munmer was coming on) would do him more good 
than physic. His apothecary had been describing 
the dissection of the elephant, which had just been 
killed at Exeter ^Change. It appeared that instead 
of the oil which usually is found in the joints of 
animals, the interstices were in this case filled up 
with a substance resembling a kind of white paint. 
This Northcote considered as a curious instance of 
the wise contrivance of nature in the adaptation of 
means to ends ; fcnr even in pieces of artificial me- 
chanism, though they use oil to lubricate the springs 
and wheels of clocks and other common-sized 
instruments, yet in very large and heavy ones, such 
as steam-engines, &c. they are obliged to use grease, 
pitch, and other more solid substances, to prevoit 
the friction. If they could dissect a flea, what a 
fine, evanescent fluid would be found to lubricate 
its slender joints and assist its light movements i 
Northcote said the bookseller wished to keep the 
original copy of the Fables to bind up as a literary 
curiosity. I oljected to this proceeding as unfair. 
There were several slips of the pen and dovenlineases 
of style (for which I did not think him at all accoimt- 
able, since an artist wrote with his left hand, and 
painted with his ri|;ht) and I did not tte why these 
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accidental inadrertences, arising firom diffidaice 
and want of practice, should be as it were en- 
shrined and brought agamst him. He said, <^ Mr. 

P H tasked me the hardest in what I wrote 

in the Artist. He pointed out where I was wrong, 
and sent it back to me to correct it Aft^ all, what I 
did there was thought the best V I said Mr. H — 
was too fastidious, and spoiled what he did firom a wish 
to have it perfect. He dreaded that a shadow of ob- 
jection should be brought against any thing he 
advanced, so that his opinions at last amounted to a 
kind of genteel truisms. One must risk something 
in order to do any thing. I observed that this was 
remarkable in so clever a man ; but it seemed as if 
A^re were some fatality by which the most lively 
and whimsical writers, if they went out of thdr own 
• eccentric path and attempted to be serious, became 
exceedingly grave and even insipid. His farces 
were certainly very spirited and origmal : No Sono 
NO Supper was the first play I had ever seen, and 
I felt gratefiil to him for this. Northcote agreed 
that it was very deli^tful ; and said there was a 
▼dome of it when he first read it to them one night 
at Mrs. Rundle^s, and that the players cut it down 
a good deal and supi^ed a number of things. There 
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wais a great piece of work to alter the songs for 

Madame Storace, who played in it and who could 

not pronounce half the English terminations. My 

Grandmother, too, was a laughable idea, very 

ingeniously executed ; and some of the songs in this 

had an equal portion of elegance and drollery, such 

as that in particular-— 

For alat ! long before I was bom^ 
My fair one had died of old age ! 

Still someof his warmest admirers were hurt at their 
being farces — ^if they had been comedies, they would 
have been satisfied, for nothing could be greater 
than their success. They were the next to O'^Eeefe^ 
who in that line was the English Moliere. 

Northcote asked if I remembered the bringing out 
of any of CKeefe^s? I answered, No. He said 
<^ It had the oddest effect imaginable — ^at one mo- 
ment they seemed on the point of being damned, and 
the next moment you were convulsed with laughter. 
Edwin was inimitable in some of them. He was 
one of those actors, it is true, who carried a great 
deal off the stage with him, that ^e would willingly 
have left behind, and so far could not help himself. 
But his awkward, sluunb^ng figure in Bowkitt the 
dancing-master, was enough to make one die with. 
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laughing. He was also unriyalled in LingOf where 
he was admirably supported by Mrs. Wells in 
Cowslip, when she prefers ^ a roast duck^ to all the 
birds in the Heathen Mythology — and in Peeping 
T^amy where he merely puts his head out, the faces 
that he made threw the audience into a roar.**^ I 
said, I remembered no fiirther back than B , 

who used so delight me excessively in Lenitive in 
the Prize, when I was a boy. Northcote said, he 
was an imitator of Edwin, but at a considerable 
distance. He was a good-natured, agreeable man ; 
and the audience were delighted with him, because 
he was evidently delighted with them. In some 
respects he was a caricaturist : for instance, in 
Lenitive he stuck his pigtail on end, which he 
had no right to do, for no one had ever done it but 
himself. I said Liston appeared to me to have more 
comic humour than any one in my time, though 
he was not properly an actor. Northcote asked 
if he was not low-spirited ; and told the story (I 
suspect an old one) of his consulting a physician on 
the state of his health, who recommended him tpgo 
and see Liston. I said he was grave and prosing, 
but I did not know there was any thing the matter 
with him, though I had seen him walking along the 



street the other day with his fiice as fixed as if he 
had a h>ck-jaw, a book in his hand, looking neither 
to the right nor the left, and very much like his 
own Lord Duberly. I did not see why he and 
Matthews should both of them be so hipped, except 
firom their having the player' 8 melancholy , arisbg 
firom their not semg six himdred faces on the broad 
grin before them at all oth^ times as well as when 
they were acting.^ He was, however, exceedingly 
unaffected, and TemarkaUy candid in judg^lg of 
other actors. He always spoke in the highest terms 
of Munden, whcmil considered as overdoing his 
parts.* Northcote said, ^^ Mimden was excellent but 
an artificial actor. You should have seen Western,"'* 
he continued. '' It was impossible, from looking 
at him,for any one to say that he was acting. You 
would suppose they had gone out and found the 
actual character they wanted, and brought him upcm 
the stage without his knowing it. Even when they 
interrupted him with peals qf laughter and ap- 
plause, he looked about him as if he was not at all 
conscious of having any thing to do with it, and then 

* The same praise may be extended to Matthews. Those 
who have seen this ingenious and lively actor only on the 
stage, do not know half his merits^ 
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went on as before. In Scrub, Dr. Last, and other 
parts of that kind, he was perfection itself. Garrick 
wonld never attempt Abel Drugger after him. 
There was something peculiar in his face ; for I 
knew an old school-fellow of his who told me he 
used to produce the same effect when a boy, and 
when the master asked what was the matter, his 
companions would make answer — ^^ Weston looked 
ai me. Sir !" Yet he came out in tragedy, as indeed 
they all did i Northcote inquired if I had seen 
Garrick? I answered, "No — I could not very 
well, as he died the same year I was born !^^ I 
mentioned having lately met with a striking in- 
stance of genealogical taste in a family, the grand- 
father of which thought nothing of Garrick, the 
£ither thought nothing of Mrs. Siddons, and the 
daughter could make nothing of the Scotch >rovd[s, 
but admired Mr. Theodore Hookas " Sayings and 
Doings ! '^ 

Northcote then returned to the subject of his 
book and said, " Sir Richard Phillips once wished 
me to do a very magnificent work indeed on the 
subject of art. He was like Curll, who had a 
number of fine litle-pages, if any one could have 
written books to answer to them. He came here 
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once with Godwin to shew me a picture which they 
bad just discovered of Chaucer, and which was to 
onbellish Godwin'^s Life of him. I told th^n it 
was certainly no picture of Chaucer, nor was any 
such picture painted at that time.'" I said, Godwin 
had got a portrait about a year ago which he wished 
me to suppose was a likeness of President Brad- 
shaw : I saw no reason for his thinking so, but that 
in that case it would be worth a hundred pounds to 
him ! Northcote expressed a curiosity to have seen 
it, as he knew the descendants of the family at Fly- 
mouth. He remembered one of them, an old lady 
of the name of Wilcox, who used to walk about in 
GibsonVField near the town, so prim and starched, 
holding up her fan spread out like a peacock'^s tail 
with such an dr, on account of her supposed rela- 
tionship to one of the Regicides ! They paid, how- 
ever (in the vulgar opinion) for this distinction ; 
for others of them bled to death at the nose, or died 
of the biu'sting of a blood-vessel, which their .wise 
neighbours did not fail to consider as a judgmen 
upon them. 

Speaking of Dr. M , he said, he had such a 

feeling of beauty in his heart, that it made angels 
of every one around him. To check a person 
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who was ruimiiig on against another, he once said, 
^^ You should not speak in that manner, for you 
lead me to suppose you have the bad qualities you 
are so prone to dwell upon in others.*" — A transition 
was here made to Lord Byron, who used to tell a story 
of a little red-haired girl, who, when countesses and 
ladies of fashion were leaving the room where he was 
m crowds (to cut him after his quarrel with his wife) 
stop][>ed short near a table against which he was 
leaning, gave him a &miliar nod, and said, ^^ You 
should have married f?ie, and then this would not 
have happened to you r A question being started 
whether Dr, M was handsome, Northcote an- 
swered, ^^ I could see no beauty in him as to his 
outward person, but there was an angelic sweetness 
of disposition that spread its influence over his 
whole conversation and manner. He had not wit, 
but a fine romantic enthusiasm which deceived him- 
self, and enchanted others. I remember once his 
describing a picture by Rosa de Tivoli (at Saltram) 
of Two Bulls fglUingy and he gave such an ac- 
count of their rage and manner of tearing up the 
ground that I could not rest till we went over to 
gee it — ^when we came there, it was nothing but a 
coarse daub like what might be expected from the 
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painter : but he had made the rest oat of a vivid 
imagination. So my father told him a story of a 
Imll-bait he had seen in which the buM had ran so 
furiously at the dog that he broke the chain and 
pitched upon his head and was killed. Soon after, 
he came and told us the same story as an incident 
he himself had witnessed. He did not mean to 
deceive, but the image had made such an impres- 
sion on his fancy, that he believed it to be one that 
he had. himself been an eye-witness of.^ I was 
much amused with this account and I offered to get 
him a copy of a whimsical production, of which a new 
edition had been printed. I also recommended to 
him the Spanish Rogue, as a fine mixture of drol- 
lery and grave moralizing. He spoke of Lazarillo 
de Tormea and of the Cheats of Scapin, the last 
of which he rated rather low. The vrork whs written 
by Scarron, whose widow, the famous Madame de 
Maintenon, afterwards became mistress to Louid 
XIV. 



PART THE SECOND. 



CONVERSATION THE SIXTEENTH- 



N. — That is your diffidence, which I can't 
help thinking you carry too fisir. For any one of 
real strength, you are the humblest person I ever 
knew. 

H. — It is owing to pride. 

N. — You deny you have invention too. But 
it is want of practice. Your ideas run on before 
your executive power. It is a common case. There 
was Ramsay, of whom Sir Joshua used to say that 
he was the most sensible among all the painters of 
his time ; but he has left little to show it His 
manner was dry and timid. He stopped short in 
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the middle of his work, because he knew exactly 
how much it wanted. Now and then we find hints 
and sketches which show what he might have been, 
if his hand had been equal to his conceptions. I 
have seen a picture of his of the Queen, soon after 
she was married — ^a profile, and slightly done ; but 
it was a paragon of elegance. She had a fan in her 
hand : Lord ! how she held that fan ! It wa^ weak 
in execution and ordinary in features — all I can say 
of it is, that it was the farthest possible removed firom 
every thing like vulgarity. A professor might de- 
spise it ; but in the mental part, I have never seen 
any thing of Vandyke^s equal to it. I could have 

looked at it forever. I showed it to J n; 

and he, I believe, came into my opinion of it. I 
don'^t know where it is now ; but I saw in it enough 
to convince me that Sir Joshua was right in what 
he said of Ramsay'^s great superiority. His own 
picture of the King, which is at the Academy, is a 
finer composition and shows greater boldness and 
mastery of hand ; but I should find it difficult to 
produce any thing of Sir Joshua's that conveys an 
idea of more grace and delicacy than the one I have 
mentioned. Reynolds would have finished it better ; 
die other was afiraid of spoiling what he had done. 
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and so kft k a mere Gotliae. He was ftightoiecl 
befinre be was hurt. 

H. — ^Taste and eren gemm is but a ims&rtune^ 
wMko«t a ecsreqpondent degree of manual dexJkentj 
cr power of kngoaf^ to make it mamfiest 

N. — W ■■ was heie the otber day. . I beUeye 
yea met him goii^ out He came^ he said^ t» ask 
me about the femous people of the last age, John* 
son, Burke, be. (as I waa abiost the only petsoa 
left who lemesobered them), and was curious to know 
what %uie^Sir Walter Scott would haye made 
among them. 

H.— -That k so like a Nortb-Britesi — ^^ to make 

4 

aoRLrance dcNd)ty' sure/'* aatd to procure a signature 
la an acknowledged reputatiQii as if it were a receipt; 
Sx the cktirery q£ a bak of goods^ 

N. — I told him it was not £» me to pvonounce 
mpmk such men as Sir Walter Scott: they came be- 
Care another tribimal. Th^ were of diat height that 
Aey were se^ii hf all the w<»dd, and muat ataad or 
fidl by the Terdict of posterity. It signified Htths 
whi^ any indrvyual thought in stick eases, it being 
eqoaBy an impertmence to aet oi»V sdf agaiiu^ oc 
to add Me^s testimony to the pubHe Toiee; but as 
Int as I could jpBti^^ I toldhim, that Sir Walter 

L~2 
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would have stood his ground in any company : nei- 
ther Burke nor Johnson nor any of their admirers 
would have been disposed or able to set aside hispre* 
tensions. These men were not looked upon in their 
day as they are at present: Johnson had his Lexi- 
phanesy and Goldsmith was laughed at — their 
merits were to the full as much called in question, 
nay, more so, than those of the Author of Waverley 
have ever been, who has been singularly fortunate 
in himself or in lighting upon a barren age : but 
because their names have since become established, 
and as it were sacred, we think they were always so ; 
and W— * wanted me, as a competent witness and 
as having seen both parties, to affix the same seal 
to his countryman^s reputation, which it is not in 
the power of the whole of the present generation to 
do, much less of any single person in it. No, we 
must wait for this ! Time alone can give the final 
stamp : no living reputation can ever be of the same 
Value or quality as posthumous fame. We must 
throw lofty objects to a distance in order to judge of 
them : if we are standing close under the Monu* 
ment, it looks hi^er than St. Paulas. Posterity 
has this advantage over us — ^not that they are really 
wiser, but they see the proportions better from 
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being placed further off. For instance, I liked Sit 
Walter, because he had an easy, unaffected manner, 
ftnd was ready to converse on all subjects alike. He 
was not like your friends, the L — — poets, who 
talk about nothing but their own poetry. If, on the 
contrary, he had been stiff and pedantic, I should^ 
perhaps, have been inclined to think less highly of 
the author from not liking the man .; so that we can 
never judge fairly of men'*s abilities till we are no 
longer liable to come in contact with their persons. 
Friends are as little to be trusted as enemies : favour 
or prejudice makes the votes in either case more or 
less suspected ; though ^^ the vital signs that a name 
shall live^^ are in some instances so strong, that we 
can hardly refrise to put faith in them, and I think 
this is one. I wad much pleased with Sir Walter, 
and I believe he expressed a favourable opinion of 
me. I said to him, ^^ I admire the way in which 
you begin yoiur novels. You set out so abruptly, 
that you quite surprise me. I can''t at all tell whaf s 
coming.*" — " No !*" says Sir Walter, " nor I nei« 
ther.'" I then told him, that when I first read 
Waverley^ I said it was no novel : nobody could in- 
vent like that. Either he had heard the story related 
by one of the surviving parties, or he had found 
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Ae matoials in a manuscript cottoealed in soiBe old 
cbeetz to wUdi he rqdied, ^ You'^ite not so fiff ont 
•f the way in thintkng so.^ You don'^t know 
hm, do you? He'^d be a pattern to you. (&l 
he has a very fine mamier. Yon would kam to 
rub off some of your asperities. But you admie 
Idm, I belieTe. 

H.^ — ^Yes ; on this side of idolatry and Toryicai* 

N. — That is your prejudice. 

H. — Nay, it rather shows my liberality, if I am a 
devoted enthusiast, notwithstanding. There are two 
things I admbein Sir Walter, his capacity and his 
nmpHcity; which indeed I am j^ to think are mudi 
the same. The more ideas a man has of other things, 
the less he is taken up with the idea of himfirifi 
Every one givesthe same account of the author oi 
Waverhy in this respect. When he was in I^aris, 
and went to GalignaniX he sat down in an outer 
room to look at some book he wanted to see : none 
of the clerks had the least suspidon who it was: 
when it was found out, the place was in k commotbn* 
Cooper, the American, was in Paris at the same 
time: his looks and manner seemed to announce a 
much greater man. He strutted through the streets 
with a very consequential air ; and in company hdd 
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up his head^ screwed up his features, and placed 
himself on a sort of pedestal to be observed and ad- 
miredy as if he never relaxed in the assumption nor 
wished it to be forgotten by others, that he was thi? 
Americ^ii Sir Walter Scott. The real one never 
troubled himself about the matter. Why should 
he P He might safely leave that question to others.' 
Indeed, by what I am told, he carries his indif- 
ference too far : it amoimts to an implied contempt 
for the public, and misprision of treason against 
the common-wealth of letters. He thinks nothing 
of his works, although ^ all Europe rings with them 
from side to sidc'^-^If so, he has been severely 
punished for his infirmity; 

N.— Though you do not know Sir Walter 
Scott, I think I have heard you say you have 
seen him. 

H. — ^Yes, he put me in mind of Cobbett, with 
his florid face and scarlet gown, which were just like 
the other's red face and scarlet waistcoat. The one 
is like an English farmer, the other like a Scotch 
laird. Both are large, robust men, with great 
strength aJhd composure of features; but I saw 
nothing of the ideal character in the romance- 
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writer, any more than I looked £ot it in the poli- 
tician. 

N.-^Indeed! But you have a vast opinion 
of Cobbett too, haven'^t you ? Oh 1 he^s a giant ! 
He has 8uc6 prodigious strength; he tears up a 
subject by the roots. Did you ever read his 

Grammar? Or see his attack on Mrs. — ? 

It was like a hawk poimcing on a wren. I should 
be terribly afraid to get into his hands. And then 
his homely, familiar way of writing — ^it is not 
from necessity or vulgarity, but to show his con- 
tempt for aristocratic pride and arrogance. He 
only has a kitchen-garden ; he could have a flower- 
garden too if he chose. Peter Pindar said his style 
was like the Horse-Guards, only one story above 
the groimd, while Junius'^s had all the airy elegance 
of Whitehall : but he could raise his style just as 
high as he pleased; though he does not want to 
sacrifice strength to elegance. He knows better 
ifhat he is about. 

H. — I dotf t think he'll set up for a fine gentle- 
man in a hurry, though he has for a Member of 
Parliament ; and I fancy he would makt no better 
figure in the one than the other. He appeared to 
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•me^ when I once saw him, exactly what I expected: 
in Sir Walter I looked in vain for a million of fine 
things ! I could only explain it to myself in this way, 
that there was a degree of capacity in thathugedouble 
forehead of his, that superseded all effort, made every 
thing come intuitively and almost mechanically, as if 
it were merely transcribing what was already written, 
and by the very facility with which the highest beauty 
and excellence was produced, left few traces of it in 
the expression of the coimtenance, and hardly any 
sense of it in the mind of the author. Expression 
only comes into the face as we are at a loss for 
words, or have a difficulty in bringing forward our 
ideas ; but we may repeat the finest things by rote 
without any change of look or manner. It is only 
when the powers are tasked, when the moulds of 
thought are fiill, that the effect or the wear-and^ 
tear of the mind appears on the surface. So, in. 
general, writers of the greatest imagination and 
range of ideas, and who might be said to have aH 
nature obedient to their call, seem to have been 
most careless of their fame and regardless of their 
works. They treat their productions not as chil* 
dren, but as " bastards of their art ;^ whereas those 

L3 
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wlioare BMvreooiifiiiediiitlidr scope aCintdllect and 
vedded to some one tbeoiy or {Nredomiiunt fiuicjr, 
hMwe been finmd to feel a proportioiutUe fondness 
finr the oSgpdag o£ their lirain, and have thus ex- 
citod a deeper interest m it in the minds of others. 
We set *a vahie on things as they have cost ns 
^ear: the very limitation of onr fiunilties or ex* 
dufiiveness of our fedmgs compek ns to eoneentrate 
aU onr enthusiasm on a &Yourite subject; and 
strange as it may sound, in order to inspire a per- 
fect sympathy in others or to form a school, men 
nrast themselves be egotists! Milton has had 
fewer readers and admirers, but I suspect more de« 
voted and bigotted ones, than ever Shaki^>eare had> 
Sir Walter Scott has attracted more universal attei^ 
tion than any writer of our time, but you may speak 
against him with less danger of making personal 
enemies than if you attack Lord Byron. £v^ 
Wordsworth has half a dozen followers, who set Inm 
up above every body else &om a common idiosyn^ 
eroBy of feeling and the singl^ess of the el^nents 
ef which his excellence is composed. Befere we 
can take an author entirely to our bosoms, he must 
be another self; and he cannot be this, if he is 
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'^not one, but all maddnd's epitome.*" It was tlxis 
wluch gave such an effect to Rousseau's writings 
lihat he stamped his own character and the image of 
his delf-love on the public mind — there it is, and 
jdiere it will remain in spite of every thing. Had 
he possessed more comprehension of thought or 
feeling, it wouM only have diverted him from his 
;€)b}ect. But it was the excess of his egotism and 
his utter blindness to ev^ thing eke, that found a 
eoire^nding sympathy in the conscious feelings of 
cvay human breast, and shattered to pieces the 
pride ^ rank and circumstance by the pride of in- 
ternal worth or upstart pretension. When Rousseau 
stood behind the chair of the master of the ch&teau 
0f , and smiled to hear the company dispute 

about the meaning of the motto of the arms of die 
£unily, which he alone knew, and stumbled as he 
handed the glass of wine to his young mistress, 
and fimcied she coloured at being waited upon by 
ao lottmed a young footman — ^then was first kindled 
that spaxk which can never be quen<^ed, then was 
§ofim&dL the germ of that strong conviction of the 
«yiq)arily between the badge on his shoulder and 
tlie aqnrations of his soul— ^he determination, la 
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short, that external ntuatioii and advantages are 
but the mask, and that the mind is the man— aimed 
with which, impenetrable, incorri^Ue, he went forth 
conquering and to conquer, and oyerthrew the mo- 
narchy of France and the hierarchies of the earth. 
Till then, birth and wealth and power were all in 
all, though but the frame*work or crust that en- 
velopes the man ; and what there was in the man 
himself was never asked, or was scorned and forgot. 
And while all was dark and grovelling within, while 
kno^edge either did not exist or was confined to a 
few, while material power and advantages were every 
thing, this was naturally to be expected. But with 
the in<!rease and difiusion of knowledge, this state of 
things must sooner or later cease ; and Rousseau 

was the first who held the torch (lighted at the 

* 

never-dying fire in his own bosom) to the hidden 
^chambers of the mind of man — like another Pro- 
metheus, breathed into his nostrils the breath of a 
new and intellectual life, enraging the Gods of the 
earth, and made him feel what is due to himself and 
his fellows. Before, physical force was every thing : 
henceforward, mind, thought, feeling was a new 
element — a fourth estate in society. What j shall 
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a man hare read Dante and Ariosto, and be none 
the better for it ? Shall he be still judged of only 
by his coat, the number of his servants in livery, 
the house over his head ? While poverty meant 
ignorance, that was necessarily the case ; but the 
world of books overturns the world of things, and 
establishes a new balance of power .and scale of 
estimation. Shall we think only rank and pedigree 
divine, when we have music, poetry, and painting 
within us? Tut! we have read Old Mortality; 
and shall it be a^ked whether we have done so in a 
garret or a palace, in a carriage or on foot ? Or 
knowing them, shall we not revere the mighty heirs 
<^ fame, and respect ourselves for knowing and 
honouring them ? This is the true march of in- 
tellect, and not the erection of Mechanics' Instil 
tutumSf or the printing of twopenny trash, accords 
ing to my notion of the matter, though I have 
nothing to say against them neither. 

N. — I thought you never would have done; 
however, you have come to the ground at last. 
After this rhapsody, I must inform you that 
Rousseau is a character more detestable to me than 
I have power of language to express : — an aristocrat 



filled with all their went Tiees, pride, aml^^«i, 
ccmceit and gross affectation : and thou^ ^adowed 
with some ability, yet not sofficient ever to make 
him know right firom wrong : witness his novel of 
Eloiaa. His name brings to my mind all the 
gloomy homnrs of a mob-goyemment, whicA at- 
tempted from their ignorance to banish truth and 
justice from the world. I see you place ^ Walter 
above Lord Byron. The question is not wldd^ 
keeps longest on the wing, but which soars highest: 
and I cannot help thinking there are essences in 
Lord Byron that are not to be surpassed. He is 
cm a par with Dryden. All the other modem 
poets appear to me vulgar in the comparison. As 
a lady who comes here said, there is such an air of 
nobility in what he writes. Then there is such a 
power in the style, expressions almost like Shak- 
speare — ^VAnd looked round on them with their 
wolfish eyes.'*' 

H. — The expression is in Shakspeare, somewhere 
mLewr. 

N. — The line I repeated is in Dtm Juan. I do 
not mean to vindicate the immorality or misan- 
tfarc^ in tbi^ poem — ^perhi^s his lameness was to 
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Uame for this defect — but surely no one can deny 
die force, the spirit of it ; and there is such a Aind 
of drolleiy mixed up with the serious part. Nobody 
understood the tragi-comedy of poetry so welL 
People find fault with this mixture in general, be- 
cause it is not well managed ; there is a comic story 
and a tragic story going on at the same time, without 
their having any thing to do with one another. But 
in Lord Byron they are brought together, just as 
they are in nature. In like manner, if you go 
to an execution at the very moment when the crimi- 
nal is going to be turned off, and all eyes are fixed 
upon him, an old apple-woman and her stall are 
overturned, and aU the spectators fall a-laughing. 
In real life the most ludicrous incidents border on 
the most affecting and shocking. How fine tliat is 
of the cask of buttar in the storm ! Some critics 
have objected to it as turning the whole into bur- 
lesque ; on the contrary, it is that which stamps the 
character of the scene more than any thing else. 
What did the people in the boat care about the 
xsainbow, whidi he has described in such vivid co- 
lonrs; or even about their fellow-passengers who were 
ibxow|i overboard, when they only wanted to eat 
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them ? No, it was the loss of the firkin c^ butter 
that affected them more than all the rest ; and it is 
the mention of this circumstance that adds a har- 
dened levity and a sort of ghastly horror to the 
scene. It shows the master-hand — there is such a 
boldness and sagacity and superiority to ordinary 
rules in it f I agree, however, in your admiration 
of the Waverley Novels : they are very fine. As I 
told the author, he and Cervantes have raised the 
idea of human nature, not as Richardson has at- 
tempted, by affectation and a false varnish, but by 
bringing out what there is really fine in it under a 
cloud of disadvantages. Have you seen the last P 

H— No. 

N. — There is a character of a common smith or ar* 
mourer in it, which, in spite of a number of weak- 
nesses and in the mostludicrous situations, is made 
quite heroical by the tenderness and humanity it 
displays. It is his best, but I had not read it wheu 
I saw him. No; all that can be said against Sir Walter 
is, that he has never made a whole. There is an 
infinite number of delightful incidents and cha- 
racters, but they are disjointed and scattered. This 
is one of Fielding''s merits : his novels are regular 
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compositaons, with what the ancients called a be- 
ginmngy a middle, and an end: every circum- 
stance is foreseen and provided for, and the con- 
clusion of the story turns roimd as it were to meet 
the beginning. Gil Bias is very clever, but it is 
only a succession of chapters. Tom Jones is a 
masterpiece, as fiur as regards the conduct of the 
fable. 

H. — Do you know the reason ? Fielding had a 
hooked nose, the long chin. It is that introverted 
physiognomy that binds and concentrates. 

N. — But Sir Walter has not a hooked nose, but 
one that denotes kindness and ingenuity. Mrs. 
Abington had the pug-nose, who was the perfection 
of comic archness and vivadty : a hooked nose is 
my aversion. 
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CONVERSATION THE SEVENTEENTH. 



N.— ^I sometimes get into scrapes that way by 
contradicting people before I have well considered 
the subject, and I often wonder how I get oat of 
them so well as I do. I remember once meeting 

with Sir , who was talking about Milton; 

and as I have a natural aversion to a coxcomb, I 
differed from what he said, without being at all 
prepared with any arguments in support of my 
opinion. 

H. — But you had time enough to think of them 
afterwards. 

N. — I got through with it somehow or other. It 
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]g the very risk you run in such cases that puts you 
4m the n^rt and gives you spirit to exiaricate your-> 
self &om it. If you had full leisure to deliberate 
juid to^ make out your defisice bdTorehand, you 
perhaps crald not do it bo well as on the spur of the 
•occaaon. The surprise and flutter of the animal 
i^^it» ^yes the alarm to any little wit we possess, 
imd pute it into a state of immedilUe requisiti^OL 

H. — Besides, it is always easiest to defend a para- 
^doac or an opinion you don''t care seriously about. 
I would soonier (as a matter of x^hoice) take the 
wrong side l^ban the right in any argument. If you 
hsLYe a thorough conviction on any point and good 
grounds for it, you have studied it long, and the 
jrealreasons have sux^ into the mind; so diat what you 
can vecal of them at a sudden pim^y seems unsafeia^ 

factory and disproportionate to the confidence of 
your belief and to the magisterial t<me you are £»- 
posed to assume. Even truth is a matter of hat»t 
and professorship. Reason and knowledge, when at 
tl^ir height, return into a kind of instinct. We 
understand the grammar of a foreign language best, 
though we do not speak it so well. But if you take up 
an opinion at a venture, then you lay hold of what- 
ever excusecomes within your reach, insteadof search- 
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ing about for and bewildering yourself with the true 
reasons ; and the odds are that the arguments thus 
got up -are as good as those opposed to them. In 
fact, the more sophistical and superficial an ohjee- 
tion to a received or well-considered opinion is, tte 
more we are staggered and teazed by it ; and the 
next thing is to lose our temper, when we become 
an easy prey to a cool and disingenuous adrersary. 
I would much rather (as the safest side) insist on 
Milton^'s pedantry than on his sublimity, supposing 
I were not in the company of very good judges. A 
single stiff or obscure line would outweigh a whole 
book of solemn grandeur in the mere flippant en- 
counter of the wits, and, in general, the truth and 
justice of the cause you espouse is rather an incum-' 
brance than an assistance ; or it is like heavy armoi^ 
which few have strength to wield. Any thing shott 
^f complete triumph on the right side is defeat: 
any hole picked or flaw detected in an argument 
which we are holding earnestly and conscientiously, 
is sufficient to raise the laugh against us. This is 
the greatest advantage which folly and knavery 
have. We are not satisfied to be right, unless we 
can prove others to be quite wrong ; and as all the 
world would be thought to have some reason on 
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their side, they are glad of any loop-hole or pretext 
to escape from the dogmatism and tyranny we would 
set up over them. Absolute submission requires 
absolute proofi. Without some such drawback, the 
world might become too wise and too good, at least 
according to every mane's private prescription. In 
this sense ridicule is the test of truth ; that is, the 
levity and indifference on one side balances the for- 
maEty and presumption on the other. 

N. — ^Home Tooke used to play with his anta« 
gonists in the way you speak of. He constantly, 
threw Fuseli into a rage and made him a laughing- 
stock, by asking him to explain the commonest 
things, and often what Fuseli understood much 
better than he did. But in general, I think it is 
less an indifference to truth than the fear of finding 
yourself in the wrong, that carries you through 
Ivhen you take up any opinion from caprice or the 
spirit of contradiction. Danger almost always pro- 
duces courage and presence of mind. The faculties 
are called forth with the occasion. You see men 
of very ordinary characters, placed in extraordinary 
drcumstances, act like men of capaci^. The late 
King of France was thought weak and imbecile, till, 
he was thrown into the most trying situations ; and 
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then he shewed sense snd eren eloquence whi& 
BO one had erer suspected. Evants 8iq)]d]ed the 
wantof genins and energy; the external in^essioBs 
were so strong, that the dullest or moat indigent 
must have been roused by them. In&ed the wise 
man is perhaps more liable to err in such extreme 
cases by setting up his own preconceptions and sdf- 
will against cmrumstances, than the oammmi-plam 
character who yields to necessity and i& passbe 
under existing exigencies. It is this which midges 
kings and ministers equal to their 8ituatk>iia. They 
may be rery poor creatures in themselves ; but the 
importance of the part they have to act and the 
mi^nitude of their responsibility inspire diem with 
a factitious and official elevation of view. Few 
people are found totaUy ui^ lor high station ansd 
it is lucky that it ia so. Pexhaps.men of gemas and 
imagination are the least adapted to get into ^ 
state go-cart; Buonaparte, we see^.with ,all his 
talent, only drove to the devil. When Ridiard 11. 
was quite a youth, and he went to 8iq)pres6 the 
rebellion of Wat Tyler in Smitfafield, and the latter 
was killed, his followers drew their bows and Were 
about to take vengeance on the young kmg, when he 
stepped forward and said that ^new at their leader 
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was dea3, he would be their leader/^ This instantly 
disarmed their rage, and the^Teeeived him with 
acclamations. He had no other coizrse left ; the 
peril he was in made him see his place of safety. 
Courage has a wondered effect : this makes mad 
people so terrible, that they have no fear. Even 
wild beasts or a mob (which is much the same thing) 
win hardly dare to attack you if you show no fear of 
them. I have heard Lord Exmouth (Sir Edward 
Pellew) say that once when he was out with his 
ship at sea and there was a nmtiny on board andna 
chance of escape, he learned (from a spy he had 
among them) the moment when the ring-leaders were 
assembled and about to execute their design of 
putting the captain and dll the officers to death, 
when taking a pistol in each haind, he went down 
-into the cock-pit into the midst of diem ; and threat- 
ening to shoot the first man that stirred, took them 
every one prisoners. If hehad betrayed tl^ least fear 
or any of them had raised a hand^ he must have be^i 
instantly sacrificed. But he was bolder than any 
individual in the group, and by this circumstance 
had the ascendancy over the whole put together. A 
similar act of courage is related €i Peter the Great, 
who singly entered the haunt of some conspirators. 
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and striking down the leader with a blow on the 
fiice, spread consternation amongst the assassins, 
who were terrified by his fearlessness. 

{A book of prints was brought in, containing 

Views of Edinburgh.) 

N. — It is curious to what perfection these things 

are brought, and how cheap they are. It is that 

which makes' them sell and ensures the fortune of 

those who puUish them. Great fortunes are made 

out of small profits, which allow all the world to 

become purchasers. That is the reason the Col- 

losseum will hardly answer. There never was an 

example of an exhibition in England answering at 

a crown a-piece. People look twice at their money 

before they will part with it, if it be more than they 

are accustomed to pay. It becomes a question, and 

perhaps a few stragglers go ; whereas they ought to 

go in a stream and as a matter of course. If 

people have to pay a little more than usual, though 

a mere trifle, they consider it in the light of an 

imposition, and resent it as such ; if the price be a 

little imder the mark, they think they have saved 

so much money, and snap at it as a bargain. The 

publishers of the work on Edinburgh are the same 



wlio brought out the Views of London ; and it is 
said, the success of that undertaking enabled them 

to buy up Lackington^s business. E^ the 

jircbitect, I am told, suggested the plan, but de- 
clined a share that was offered him in it, because 
he said nothing that he had be^i engaged in had 
ever succeeded. The event would not belie the 
notion of his own ill-Iuek. It is singular on what 
slight turns good or ill fortune depends. Lack- 
ii^ton (I understood from die person who' 
br6i^ht the Edinburgh Views here) died worth 
near half a million: nobody could tell how he 
iiad made it. At thirty be was not worth a shil- 
Kng. The great difficulty is in the first hundred 
pounds. 

H. — It is sympathy with the mass of mankind, 
and finding out from yourself what it is they want 
and must have. 

N. — It seems a good deal owing to the most 
minute circumstances. A difference of sixpence in 
the price will make all the difference in the sale of 
a book. Sometimes a work lies on the shelf for a 
time, and then runs like wild>fire. There was 
Drdincourt on Deaths which is a fortune in iiself; 
it hung on hand; nobody reeA it, tiU Defee put 

M 
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a ghost-story into it, and it has been a stock-book 
ever since. It is the same in prints. A catching 
subject or name will make one thing an universal 
fiiYourite, while another of ten times the merit is 
never noticed. I have known this hiq[ipen to myself 
in more than one instance. This is the provokii^ 

part in W ^1 and some other painters, who, 

taking advantage of the externals and accidents of 
their art, have run away with nearly all the popu- 
larity of their time. Jack T— — was here the 
other day to say that W and his friends com- 
plained bitterly of the things I said about him. I 
replied that I had only spoken of him as an artist, 
which I was at liberty to do ; and that if he were 
offended, I would recommend to him to read the 
story of Charles II. and the Duchess of Cleve- 
land, who came to the king with a complaint, that 
whenever she met Nell Gwyn in the street, the 
latter put her head out of the coach and made 
mouths at her. « Well then,'' says Charles II. 
^< the next time you me^t Nelly and she repeats 
the offence, do you make mouths at her again ! '^ 
So if Mr. W--: — 1 is hurt at my saying things of him, 
all he has to do is to say things of me in return. 
H.7-I confess, I never liked W——1. It was 
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one of the errors of my youth that I did not think 
him equal to Raphael and Rubens united, as Payne 
Knight contended; and I have fought many a 
battle with numbers (if not odds) against me on 
that point. 

N. — Then you must have the satisfaction of 
seeing a change of opinion at present. 

H. — Pardon me, I have not that satisfaction ; I 
have only a double annoyance from it. It is no 
consolation to me that an individual was over-rated 
by the folly of the public formerly, and that he 
suffers from their injustice and fickleness at present. 
It is no satis&ction to me that poor I ^g is re- 
duced to his primitive congregation, and that the 
stream of coronet-coaches no longer rolls down 
Holbom or Oxford-street to his chapeL They 
ought never to have done so, or they ought to 
continue to do so. The world (whatever in their 
petulance and profligacy they may think) have no 
right to intoxicate poor human nature with the full 
tide of popular applause, and then to drive it to 
despair for the want of it. There are no words to 
express the cruelty, the weakness, the shameless- 
ness of such conduct, which resembles that of the 
little girl who dresses up her doll in the most extra- 

m2 
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ragant finery, and then iii mere wantonness strips 
it nak^ to its wool and bits of wood again-- with 
this difference that the doll has no feeling, whefeiUt 
the world's idols ase wholly sensitive. 

{Of some nne who preferred appearances to 

realities.) 

N. — I can understand the character, because it 
is exactly the reverse of what I should do and feeL 
It is like dressing out of one's sphere, or any other 
species of affectation and imposture. I cannot 
beai' to be taken for any thing but what I am. It 
is like what the country-people call ^^ having a 
halfpenny head and a farthing tail!" That is what 
makes me mad when people sometimes come and 
pay their court to me by saying—" Bless me ! 
how sagacious you look I What a penetrating 
countenance V^ No, I say, that is but the title- 
page — ^what is there in the book ? Your dwelling 
so much on the exterior seems to imply that the 
inside does not correspond to it. Don't let me look 
wise and be foolish, but let me be wise though I am 
taken for a fool ! Any thing else is quackery : it 
is as if there was no real excellence in the worlds 
biit in opinion. I used to blame Sir Joshua for 
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this : he sometimes wanted to get CoUina^s earthy 
but did not like to have it known. Then there 
were certain oils that he made a great fusa and 
mystery about. I have said to myself, surely there 
is something deeper and nobler in the art that does 
not dqiend on all this trick and handiqraf^. Give 
Titian and a common painter the same materials 
and tools to work with, and then see the difference 
between them. This is all that is worth contending 
for. * If Sir Joshua had had no other advantage 
than the uong CoUins's earth and some particular 
sort of megUp^we should not now have been talking 

about him. When W was here the other day, 

he asked about Mengs and his school ; and when 
I told him what I thought, he said, ^< Is that your 
own opinion, or did you take it from Sir Joshua?'*^ 
I answered, that if I admired Sir Joshua, it was 
because there was stnnething congenial in our 
tastes, and not because I was his jfupl. I saw 
bis faults, and differed with him often enough. If 
I have any bias, it is the other way, to take fancies 
into my head and run into singularity and cavils. 
In.what I said to you about Ramsay'^s picture 04 
the Queen, for instance, I don't know that tay one 
ever thought so before, ot that any otie else would 
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agree witli me. It might be set down as mere 
whim and caprice ; but I canU help it, if it is so. 
All I know is, that such is my feeling about it, 
which I can no more part with than I can part with 
my own existence. It is the same in other things, 
as in music. There was an awkward composer at 
the Opera many years ago, of the name of Bocca^ 
relli; what he did was stupid enough in general, 
but I remember he sung an air one day at Cosway's, 
which they said Shield had transferred into the 
Flitch of Bacon. I cannot describe the e£Pect it 
had upon me — it- seemed as if it wound into my 
very soul — I would give any thing to hear it sung 
i^ain. So I could have listened to Dignum^s sing- 
ing the lines out of Shakspeare — ^^ Come unto 
these yellow sands, and then take hands ^^— a hun- 
dred times over. But I am not sure that others 
would be affected in the same manner by it : there 
may be some qiiaint association of ideas in the 
case. But at least, if I am wrong, the folly is my 
own. 

H. — There is no danger of the sort, except from 
affectation, which I am sure is not your case. All 
the real taste and feeling in the world is made up 
of what people take in their heads in this manner. 
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Even if you were right only once in five times in 
these hazardous experiments and shrewd guesses, 
that would be a fifth part of the truth ; whereas, if 
you merely repeated after others by rote or waited 
to have all the world on yoiur side, there could be 
Absolutely nothing gained at all* If any one had 
come in and had expressed the same idea of Ram- 
say^s portrait of the Queen, this would doubtless be 
a confirmatipn of your opinion, like two persons 

finding out a likeness; but suppose W had 

gone away with your opinion m his pocket, and had 
qpread it about everywhere what a fine painter 
Rmnsay was, I do not see haw this would have 
strengthened your conclusion; nay, perhaps the 
people whom he got as converts would entirely mis- 
take the meaning, and come to you with the very 
reverse of what you had said as a prodigious dis- 
covery. This is the way in which these unanimous 
verdicts are commonly obtained.^ You might say 
that Ramsay was not a fine painter, but a man of 
real genius. The world, not comprehending the 
distinction, would merely come to the gross con- 
clusion, that he was both one and the other. Thus 
even truth is vulgarly debased into common-place 
and nonsense. So that it is not simply*'^ Mr. 
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Locke obsenred'— ^^ That tlieie axe not s<> many 
wrong opinions in the woild as is generally ima^ 
gined, for most people have no opinion at all, h^ 
take up with those of others or with mere hearsay 
and echoes C but these echoes are oden false ones and 
no more like the original idea than the rhyming echoes 
in Hudibras or than Slender^s Mum and Budget. 

N.-— But donH you think the contrary extreme 
would be just as bad, if every <me set up to judge 
for himself and every question was split into an 
endless variety of opinions ? 

H. — I do not see that this would follow. l£ 
persons who af e sincei:^ and free to inquire differ 
widely on any subject, it is because it is beyottd 
their reach, and there is no satisfact(»ry evidence 
one way or the other. Supposing a thing to be 
doubtful, why should it not be left so ? But men'^s 
passions and interests, when brought into play, aie 
most tenacious on those points where their und^- 
standings afford them least light. Those doctrines 
are established which need propping up, as tnen 
place beams against falling houses. It does not 
require an act of parliament to persuade mathema^ 
ticians to agree with Euclid, or painters to admire 
RapblteL 
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N. — ^And donH you think this the beet rule for 
the rest of the world to go by ? ^■ 

H. — Yes; but not if the doctors themselves 
differed : then it would be necessary to clench the 
nail with a few smart strokes of bigotry and 
intcderance. What admits of proof, men agree in, 
if they have no interest to the contrary ; what 
they differ about in spite o£ all that can be said, is 
matter of taste or conjectiure. 
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CONVERSATION THE EIGHTEENTH. 



N. — Opie, I remember, used to argue, that 
there were as many different sorts of taste as genius. 
He said, ^^ If I am engaged in a picture, and en- 
deavour to do it according to the suggestions of my 
employers, I do not understand exactly what they 
want, nor they what I can do, and I please no 
one : but if I do it according to my own notions, I 
belong to a class, and if I am able to satisfy my- 
self, I please that class.''^ You did not know Opie? 
You would have admired him greatly. I do not 
speak of him as an artist, but as a man of sense and 
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observation. He paid me the coqipliment of saying, 
*' that we should have been the best friends in the 
wcnrld, if we had not been rivals."" I think he had 
more of this feeling than I had ; perhaps, because I 
had most vanity. Wq sometimes got into foolish 
altercations. I recollect once in particular, at a 
banker^s in the city, we took up the whole of din- 
ner-time with a ridiculous controversy about Milton 
and. Shakspeare ; I am sure we neither of us had 
the least notion which was right — and when I was 
heartily ashamed of it, a foolish citizen who was 
present, added to my confusion by saying — ** Lord ! 
What would I give to hear two such men as you 
talk every day !"" This quite humbled me : I was 
ready to sink with vexation : I could have jesolved 
never to open my mouth again. But I canH help 

thinking W was wrong in suppodng I borrow 

every thing from others. It is not my character. I 
never could learn my lesson at school. My copy 
was hardly legible ; but if there was a prize to be 
obtained or my father was to see it, then I could 
write a very fine hand with all the usual floiirishes. 
What I know of history (and something about he- 
raldry) has been gathered-up when I had to enquire 
into the subject for a picture : if it had been set 
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me 8S a task, I should have forgotten it immediate^. 
In the same way, when Boydell came and proposed 
a subject for a picture to me, and pointed out the 
capabilities, I always said I could make nothing of 
it : but as soon as he was gone and I was left to 
myself, the whole then seemed to unfold itself na- 
turally. I never could study the rules of composi- 
tion or make sketches and drawings beforehand; 
in this, probably running into the opposite error to 
that of the modem Italian painters, whom Fuseli 
reproaches with spending their whole lives in prepa- 
ration. I must begin at once ot I can do nothii^. 
When I set about the "Wat Tyler,'' I was 
fHghtened at it : it was the largest work I had evear 
under^ken : there were to be horses and armour 
and buildings and several groups in it : when I 
looked at it, the canvas seemed ready to fail upon 
me. But I had committed myself and could not 
escape ; disgrace was behind me — ^and every step I 
made in advance, was so much positively gained. 
If I had staid to make a number of designs and 
try different experiments, I never should have had 
the courage to go on. Hdf the things that people 
do not succeed in, are through fear of making the 
attempt, liike the recruit in Farquhar's comedy. 
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yoii grow wondrous bold, when you have once taJten 
" list-money.^ When you must do a thing, jrou 
fed in some measure that you can do it You 
liave only to commit yourself beyond retreat. It 
is like the soldier going into battle or a player first 
appeaxing on the stage — the worst is over when 
they arrive upon the scene of action. 

H. — I found nearly the same thing that you de- 
scribe when I first began to write for the news- 
papers. I had not till then been in the habit of 
writing at aU^ or had been a long time about it ; but 
'I perceived that with the necessity, the fluency 
came. Something I did, ^ooA; ; and I was called 
upon to do a number of things all at once. I was 
in the middle of the stream, and must sink or swim. 
I had, for instance, often a theatrical criticism to 
write after midnight, which appeared the next mom- 
ii^.' There was no fault found with it— at least, it 
was as good as if I had had to do it for a weekly 
paper. I only did it at once, and recollected all I 
had to say on the spot, because I could not put it off 
for three days, when perhaps I should have fi>r- 
gotten the best part of it. Besides, when one is 
pressed for time, one saves it. I might set down 
nemrly jdl I had to say in my mind, while the play 
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was going on. I know I did not feel at a 
I068 for matter — the difficulty was to compress 
and write it out fast enough. When you are 
tied to time, you can come to time. I conceive in 
like manner more wonder is expressed at ewtempore 
speaking, than it is entitled to. Not to mention 
that the same well-known topics continually recur, 
and that the speakers may con their eajtem- 
pore speeches over before-hand and merely watch 
their opportimity to slide them in dexterously into 
the grand procession of the debate : a man when 
(mce on his legs must say somethings and this is the 
utmost that a public speaker generally says. If he 
has any thing good to say, he can recollect it just 
as well at once as in a week^s literary leisure, as well 
standing up as sitting down, except from habit. We 
are not surprised at a man^s telling us his thoughts 
across a table : why should we be so at his doing 
the same thing, when mounted on one P But he 
excites more attention: that gives him a double 
motive. A man^s getting up to make a speech in 
public will not give him a command of words or 
thoughts if he is without them ; but he may be 
delivered of all the brilliancy or wisdom he actually 
possesses, in a longer or a shorter space, according 
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to die occasion. The circumstance of the time is 
optional ; necessity, if it be not the mother of in^ 
vention, supplies us with the memory of all we 
Jtnow. 

N.^ — {after a pause) — There is no end of the bi- 
gotry and prejudice in the world ; one can only shrug 
one'^s shoulders and submit to it. Have you seen 
the copies they have got down at the club-house 
in Pall-mall of the groups of horses from the Elgin 
marbles P Lord ! how inferior they are to Rubens^s ! 
So stiff, and poor, and dry, compared to his mag- 
nificent spirit and bold luxuriance ! I should not 
know them to be horses ; they are as much like 
. any thing else. I was at Somerset-house the odier 
day. They talk of the Dutch painters; why, 
there are pictures there of interiors and other sub- 
jects of familiar life, that throw aU the boasted 
chef^osuvres of the Dutch school to an immea- 
surable distance. I do not speak of history, which 
has not been fairly tried ; but in all for which there 
has been encouragement, no nation can go beyond 
us. We have resources and a richness of capacity 
equal to any undertaking. 

H. — Do you recollect any in particular that you 
admired at the Exhibition ? 
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N.—- No, I do not iiemetnber the names ; but it 

mm a general sense of excellence and truth of 

inutalion of natural objects* As to lofty history, 

our reli^on scarcely allows it. The Italians had 

no mare genius for painting nor a greater love of 

picCurefl than we ; but the church was the foster- 

modier of the fine arts ; being the most politic and 

pcywefful establishment in the world, they laid 

thc;b hands on all that could allure and impress 

the minds of the people-^music, painting, archi* 

tectcire, ceremonies ; and thid produced a succession 

of great artists and noble works, till the churches 

were filled, and then they ceased. The genius of 

Italian art was nothing but the genius of Popery. 

God forbid we should purchase success at the same 

price ! Every thing at Rome is like a picture — ^is 

calculated for show. I remember walking through 

one of the bye^streets near the Vatican, where I 

met some procession in which the Pope was ; and 

all at once I saw a number of the most beautiful 

Arabian horses curvetting and throwing out their 

long tails, like a vision or a part of a romance. 

We should here get one or two at most. All our 

holiday pageants, even the Coronation, are low Bar- 

tlemy.fair exhibitions compared with what you see 
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at Rome. And then to see the Pope give the 
benedictipn at St. Peter^s, raising himself up and 
spreading out his hands in the fonn of a cross, with 
an energy and dignity as if he was giving a blessing 
to the whole world ! No, it is not enough to s^ 
JPopery in order to hate it — ^it mu9t be felt too^ A 
poor man going thi^ugh one of the narrow streets 
wfaere^a similar procession was passings was fiercely 
attacked by a soldier of the Swiss Guards, and or- 
dered to stand back. The man said he could re- 
tire no farther, for he was close against the wall^ 
" Get back, you and the wall too !^ was the answer 
of haughty servility and mild despotism. It is 
this spirit peeping out that mak0d one dread the 
fairest outside appearances; and with this spirit, 
and the power and determination it implies to 
delude and lead the multitude blindfold with every 
lure to their imagination and their senses, I will 
answer for the production of finer hist<Hrical and 
scripture-pieces . in this country (let us be ad &r 
north as we will) than we have yet seen. 

H.r-.-You do not think, then> that we are natu- 
ti^y a dry, sour, Protestaiit set? Is not the air 
of Ireland Popish, and that of Scotland Presby- 
terian? 
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N.-^ifo: though you may have it so if you 
please. K — has been wanting my two copies of 
, though I do not think he will bid high 
enough to induce me to part with them. I am in 
this respect like Opie, who had an original by Sir 
Joshua that he much valued, and he used to say, 
** I donH know what I should do in that case, but 
I hope to G — d nobody will offer me 500/. for it r 
It is curious, this very picture sold for 500/. the 
other day. So it is that real merit creeps on, and 
is sure to find its level. The ^^ Holy Family"^ sold 
among Lord Gwydir's pictures for 1,900/. 

H. — Is that fine ? 

N.-— Oh yes ! it'*s certainly fine. It wants the air 
of history, but it has a rich colour and great sim- 
plicity and innocence. It is not equal to the 
*^ Snake in the Grass,^ which Mr. Peel gave 1,600 
guineas for. That was his forte : nothing is want- 
ing there. 

J Stranger. — I thought Sir Joshua's coloiurs 
did not stand ? 

K.—- 'That is true of some of them : he tried ex- 
periments, and had no knowledge of chemistry, and 
bought colours of Jews : but I speak of them as 
they came from the easel. As he left them and in- 
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tended them to be, no pictures in the world would 
stand by the side of them. Colour seemed to exist 
^ substantively in his mind. You see this still in 
those that have not faded — ^in his latter works 
especially, which were also his best ; and this, with 
character and a certain sweetness, must always make 

his works invaluable. You come to this at last 

what you find in any one that you can get nowhere 
else^ If you have this about you, you need not be 
afraid of time. Gainsborough had the saving grace 
of originality ; and you cannot put him down for 
that reason. With all their faults, and the evid^t 
want of an early study and knowledge of the arty 
his pictures fetch more every time they are brought 
to the hammer. I don^t know what it was that his 
" View of the Mall in St. James's Park " sold for 
not long ago. I remember Mr. P. H. coming to me, 
and saying what an exquisite picture Gainsborough 
had painted of the Park. You would suppose it 
would be stiff and formal with the straight rows of 
trees and people sitting on benches-— it is all in 
motion, and in a flutter like a lady's fan. Watteau 
is not half so airy. His picture of young lord * 
was a masterpiece — there was such a look of natural 
gentility. You must jrecollect his ^^ Girl feeding 
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pigs : ^ the expression and tnith of nature were 
never surpassed. Sir Joshua tras struck with it^ 
though he said he ought to have made her a 

beau^. 

H.'-Perhaps it-was as well to make sure of one 
thiog at a time. I remember being once driven by 
a shower of rain for shelter into a picture dealer'^s 
shop in Oxford-street, where there stood on the 
floor a copy of GainsborougFs " Shepherd-boy '^ 
with the thunder-storm coming on. What a truth 
and beauty was there ! He stands with his hands 
clasped, looking up with a mixture of timidity and 
resignation, eymg a magpie chattering over his 
heady while the wind is rustling in the branches. 
It was like a vision breathed on the canvas. I 
have been fond of Gainsborough ever since. 

N. — Oh ! that was an essence : but it was only a 
copy you saw? The picture was finer than his 
" Woodman,"" which has a little &lse glitter and 
attempt at theatrical effect; but the other is inno- 
ofiince itself. Gainsborough was a natural gentle- 
man ; and with all his simplicity he had wit too. 
An ^niiient counsellor once attempted to puzzle 
him on some trial about the originality of a pic- 
ture by saying, <* I observe you lay great stress 
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on the phrase, the painter^a eye; what do you mean 
by that ?'' " The painter's eye,'' answered Oaina- 
borough, *^ is to him what the lawyer's tongue is to 
you." Sir Joshua was not fond of Wilson, and 
said at one of the Academy dinners, ^^ Yes, Gains- 
borough is certainly the best landscape-painter of the 
day." " No," replied Wilson, who overheard him, 
*^ but he is the best portrait-painter." This was a 
sufficient testimony in Gainsborough's favour. 

H.*— He did not make himself agreeable at Buck- 
ingham-house, any more than Sir Joshua, who kept 
a certain distance and wished to appear as a gentle- 
man ; they wanted a buffoon whom they might be 
familiar with at first, and insult the moment be 
overstepped the mark, or as soon as they grew tired 
of him. Their favourites must be like pet lap- 
dogs or monkeys. 

N.— ^C went to court the other, day after a 

long absence. He was very graciously received^ 
notwithstanding. The E^^ held out his hand for 
him to kiss ; he recollected himself in time to per* 
odive the object. He was struck with the manner 
in which the great people looked towards the King, 
and the utter insignificance of every thing else; 
** and then," said C "" ■ > " as soon as they are 
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oat of the palace, they get mto their caiiiages, and 
ride over you with all the fierceness and insolence 
ima^nable.'" West used to say you could tell the 
highest nobility at court by their being the most 
abject. This was policy, for the most powerftd 
would be most apt to excite jealousy in the sove- 
reign; and by showing an extreme respect, they 
thought to prevent the possibility of encroachment 
or insult. Garrick complained that when he went 
to read before the court, not a look or a murmur 
testified approbation ; there was a profound stillness 
—every one only watched to see what the King 
thought. It was like reading to a set of wax-work 
figures : he who had been accustomed to the ap- 
plause of thousands, could not bear this assem})ly 
of mutes. M archant went to the late King about a 
cameo, who was offended at his saying the face 
must be done in foil and not as a profile ; ^^ then,^ 
said the patron, " I'll get somebody else to do it."' 
Coming out at the door, one of the pages asked the 
artist, " Why do you contradict the K — ? He is 
not used to be contradicted ! ^ This is intelligible 
in an absolute despotism, where the will of the 
sovereign is law, and where he can cut off your head 
if he pleases; but is it not strange in a firee country? 
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H. — It is placing an ordinary mortal on the 
top of a pyramid, and kneeling at the bottom of 
it to ljj[ke ^* highest and mightiest.^ It is a trick 
of human reason surpassing the grossness of the 
brute. 
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CONVERSATION THE NINETEENTH. 



H.— Fashion is gentility running away from 
vulgarity, and afraid of being overtaken by it. It 
is a sign the two things are not very far asund^. 

N.— Yes ; Mr. — used to say, that just be- 
fore the women in his time left off hoops, they 
looked like bats* Going on from one afiPectation to 
another, they at last W(Hre them close under their 
arms, so that they resembled wings growing out 
from their shoulders ; and having reached the top 
of the absurdity, t)iey then threw them aside all 
at once. If long waists are the &shion one season, 
they are exploded the next ; as soon as the court 
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adopts any particular mode, the city follows the ex- 
ample, and as soon as the city takes it up, the 
court lays it down. The whole is caricature and 
masquerade. Nature only is left out ; for that is 
either common, or what is fine in it would not al- 
ways be foimd on the fashionable side of the ques- 
tion. It may be the fashion to paint or not to paint ; 
but if it were the fashion to have a fine complexion, 
many fashionable people must go without one, and 
many imfashionable ones would be at the height of 
it. Deformity is as often the fashion as beauty 
yet the world in general see no.other beauty than 
&shion, and their vanity or interest or complai- 
sance bribes their imderstanding to disbelieve even 
their senses. If cleanliness is the fashion, then 
cleanliness is admired ; if dirt, hair-powder, and 
pomatum are the fashion, then dirt, hair-powder, 
and pomatum are admired just as much, if not 
more, from their being disagreeable. 

H. — ^The secret is, that fashion is imitating in 
certain things that are in our power and that are 
nearly indifferent in themselves, those who possess 
certain other advantages that are not in our power, 
and which the possessors are as little disposed to 
part with as they are eager to obtrude them upon the 
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notiet of olSben by ererj exUa i ttI wpabol at dieir 
iifiwifiilUt^ oontnmL We tbiiik the cut of a cost 
fine, bffwwe it is worn hj a man vith ten thposmd 
a-jear, with a fine boose, and a fine carriage: as we 
cannot get the ten thousand a-year, the house, or 
die carriage, we get what we can — die cat of the 
fine gentknuofs coat, and thos are in die fiishion. 
But as we get it, he gets rid of it, which shows 
that he cares nothing about it ; but he keeps his 
ten thousand a-year, his fine house, and his fine, 
carriage. A rich man wears gold-buddes to show 
diat he is rich : a coxcomb gets gilt ones to look 
like the rich man, and as soon as the gold imes prove 
nothing, the ridi man leaves them off. So it is 
with all the real advantages that fashionable people 
possess. Say that they have more grace, good 
manners, and refinement than the rabble ; but these 
do not change every moment at the nod of fiishion. 
Speaking correctly is not proper to one class more 
than another: if the fashionable, to distinguish 
themselves firom the vulgar, affect a peculiar tone 
or set of phrases, this is mere slang. The differ- 
ence between grace and awkwardness is the same 
one year after another. This is the meaning of 
natural politeness. It is a perception of and 
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attntkm to the fediogs of othera, which is the 
same thing, whether it is neglected by the Great or 
pcactiaed by the vulgar. The barrier betwera re« 
jfinemoit and grossness cannot be arbitrarily effaced. 
Nothing dianges but what depeids on the shallow 
affectation and assumption oi superiori^ : real ex<> 
cellence can never become vulgar. So F<^ says 
in his elegant way- 
Virtue may choose the high or low degree, 
*Tis just the same to virtue and to me ; 
Dwell in a monk or light upon a king^ 
She's still the same belov'd^ contented thing. 
Vice is undone if she forgets her birth, 
And stoops from angels to the dregs of earth. ^ 

Topers verse is not admired, because it was once 
the fashion: it will be admired, let the fashiim 
change how it will. 

N. — ^When Sir Joshua Bqmolds wanted tokam 
what real grace was, he studied it in the attitudes 
of children, not in the school of the dancing- 
master, or in the empty strut or mawkish langour 
of fashion. A young painter asked iae the other 
day whether I thought that Guido was not charpe^ 
able with affectation ? I toU him that I thou^t 
noij or in a very trifling degree. I could not dl^y 



ttsft Guido 

■eof &; or ditt dicfe vas dot vUdi in oj bodf 
daeM^^be raSij to, but diat im Um it aecned 
only an f ■'■— ^ iiatiml gcatilitj. He pots bif 
%iBei iDto attttodes dot are a littk too cooidy jnd 
gtndifd, bat he probahfy could not b^ it. 

H. — ^It was latber tbe ezoesB of a quafi^ or fed- 
ing in bis ndnd, than tbe aimbi^ to snppty tbe de- 
fect of one. 

N. — ^Yes; tbere is no suspckm of wbat be 
is doing. Tbe odious part of affectation is wben 
tbore is an evident design to impose <m you with 
counterfeit pretensions. So in anotber point that 
might be objected to him, the improprieQr of his 
naked, figures, no mortal can steer clearer of it than 
be does. They may be strictly said to be clothed 
with their own delicacy and beauty. There is the 
^< Venus attired by the Graces :^ what other painter 
durstattemptit .^They aretobeaIlbeauties,allnaked; 
yet be has escaped as if by miracle— none but the. 
most vicious can find fault with it — ^the very beauty, 
elegance, and grace keep down instead of exciting 
improper ideas. And then again, the ^^ Andromeda 
chained to the rock'' — ^both are, I believe, in the 
drawing-room at Windsor : but there is no possible 
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Offence to be taken at them, nothing to shock the 
most timid or innocent, because there was no particle 
of grossness in the painter^s mind. I have seen 
pictures by others muffled up to the chin, that 
had twenty times as much vice in them. It is won- 
derful how the cause is seen in the efiPect. So we 
find it in Richardson. Clarissa is a story in the 
midst of temptation ; but he comes clear and tri- 
umphant out of that ordeal, because his own ima« 
gination is not contaminated by it. If there had 
been the least hint of an immoral tendency, the 
slightest indication of a wish to inflame the passions, 
it would have been all over with him. The inten- 
tion always will peep out — you do not communicate 
a disease if you are not infected with it yourself. 
Albano'*s nymphs and goddesses seem waiting for 
admirers : Guidons are protected with a veil of in- 
nocence and modesty. Titian would have given 
them an air of Venetian courtesans : Raphael would 
have made them look something more than mortal : 
neither would have done what Guido has efiected, 
who has conquered the difficulty by the pure force 
of feminine softness and delicacy. 

H. — I am glad to hear you speak so of Guido.' 
I was beginning, before I went abroad, to have a 
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** sneakiiig oontonpt^ finr him as insipid and mono, 
tmioiis, from seeing the same eyerlasting repetiticMis 
of Cleopatras and Madonnas : but I letmmed a con* 
Vert to his merits. I saw many inc^flferent ^ctmes 
attributed to great masters ; but wheterer I saw a 
Guido, I found elegance and beauty that answered 
to the ^* silTer^ sound af his name. The mind 
Cres on a round of names ; and it is a great point 
gained not to have one of these snatched firom us 
by a sight of their works. As to the disjday of the 
naked figure in woriu of art, the case to me scans 
dear: it i& only when there is nothing but the naked 
figure that it is offensive. In proportion as the 
beauty or perfection of the imitation rises, the in« 
decency vanishes. You look at it then with an eye 
to art, just as the anatcnnist examines the human 
figure with a view to science. Other ideas are in« 
troduced. J. , of Edinburgh, had a large, 

sprawling Danae hanging over the chimney-piece of 
his office, where he received Scotch parsims and 
their wives on law-business : he thought it a triumph 
over Presbyterian prudery and prejudice, and a 
sort of chivalr&us answer to the imputed faybariffm 
of the^North. It was certainly a paradox in taste, 
a breach of manners. He asked me if I objected 
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to it because it was naked? ^^ Ho,'" I said, ^* bat 
because it is ugly : you can only hare put it tbexe 
because it is naked, and that akme shows a felonious 
intent. Had there been either beauty or expsression, 
it would have conducted off* the Objectionable part. 
As it is, I don'^t see how you can answer it to the 
kirk-sessions.^ 

N. — I remember Sir W. W ■ employed Sir 
Joshua and Dance, who was a very eminent de* 
signer, to ornament a music-room which he had 
b|]ilt. Sir Joshua mi this occasion painted his St. 
Cecilia, which he made very fine at first, but after- 
wards spoiled it; and Dance chose the subject of 

m 

Orpheus. When I asked Miss Reynolds what she 
thought of it, she said she had no doubt of its be* 
11^ clever and well done, but that it looked '^ like 
a naked man.^'' This answer was ccmclusive i^ainst 
it ; for if the inspirati<m of the character had been 
given, you would have overlooked the want of 
dothes. The nakedness only strikes and offends 
Ae ey^ in the barrenness of other matter. It is the 
same in the drama. Mere grossness or ribaldry is 
intolerable ; but yeu often find in the old comedy 
diat the wit and ingenuity (as well as custom) car- 
ry off what otherwise could not be borne. The 
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laughtar prerento the blush. So an e]qife8si0ii seems 
gross in oneperson'^s mouth, whidi in another passes 
off with perfect innocence. The reason is, there is 
something in the manner that ^ves a quite differoit 
construction to what is said. Hare you seen the 
Alcidesj the two foreigners who perform such pro- 
digious feats of strength at the theatre, but with 
yery little clothing on ? They say the people hardly 
know what to make of it. They should not be too 
sure that this is any proof of their taste or virtue. 
" H. — I recollect a remark of Coleridge's on the 
conclusion of the story of PatU and Virginia by 
Bemardin St. Pierre. Just before the shipwreck, and 
irhen nothing else can save the heroine from perish- 
ing, an athletic figure comes forward stripped, but 
with perfect respect, and offers to swim with her to 
the shore ; but instead of accepting his proposal, she 
turns away with affected alarm. This, Coleridge 
said, was a proof of the prevailing tone of French 
depravity, and not of virgin innocence. A really 
modest girl in such circumstances would not have 
thought of any scruple. 

. N. — It is the want of imagination or of an insight 
into nature in ordinary writers ; they do not know 
how to place themselves in the situations they de- 
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scribe. Whatever feeling or p^^ssion is uppennost, 
fills the mind and drives out every other. If you 
were confined in a vault, and thought you saw a 
ghost, you would rush out, though a lion was at the 
entrance. On the other hand, if you were pursued 
by a lion, you would take refuge in a charnel-house^ 
though it was full of spirits, and would disregard the 
dead bones and putrid relics about you. Both pas- 
tions may be equally strong ; the question is, which 
is roused first. But it is few who can get to the 
fountain-head, the secret springs of Nature. Shak- 
speare did it always; and Sir Walter Scott fre-. 
quently. 6 — says he always was pleased with my 
conversation, before you broached that opinion ; but 
I do not see how that can be, for he always contra- 
dicts and thwarts me. When two people are con- 
stantly crossing one another on the toad, they cannot 
be very good company. You agree to what I say, 
and often explain or add to it, which encourages me 
to go on. 

H.— I believe G — is sincere in what he says, 
for he has frequently expressed the same opinion to 
me. 

N. — That might be so, though he took great 
care not to let me know it. People would often 

. N3 
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wflHi^lj ^eak well of joa bdind your bsck 
dun to your five ; tliey are sfiiid cither of dkKJc* 
iDg your modesty or gnrtifyii^ your Ydodtj. That 

was the case irith » If he erer was^sCmck 

vith axxj ^oDg I did, he made a point not to kt 
me see it : he treated it hgfatly, and said it was 
Tcry welL 

H. — I do not think Gr — -'*s diScring with you was 
any pnx^ of his o^nicm. Like taost authors, he 
has something of the schoohnaster aboat him, and 
wishes to keep up an air of authority. What you 
say may be rery well for a learner ; but he is the 
oracle. You must not set up for yourself; and to 
keep you in due subordination, he catechises and 
contradicts fix>m mere habit. 

N. — Human nature is always the same. It was 
80 with Johnson and Groldsmith. They would allow 
no one to have any merit but themsdves. The 
yery attempt was a piece of presumption, and a 
trespass upon their privileged rights. I remember 
a poem that came out, and that was sent to Sir 
Joshua: his senrant, Ralph, had instructions to 
bring it in just after dinner. Goldsmith presently 
got hold of it, and seemed thrown into a rage be- 
fore he had read a line of it. He then saki, '< What 
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wretched stuff is here f what c — rsed nonsense that 
is ! ^ and kept all the while marking the passages 
with his thumb-nail, as if he would cut them in 
]neces. At last, Sir Joshua, who was provoked, 
interfered, and said, ^< Nay, don^t spoil my book, 
however.^^ Dr. Johnson looked down on the rest 
of ^ world as p^mies ; he smiled at the very 
idea that any one should set up for a fine writer but 
himsdf. They never admitted C as one 

of the set ; Sir Joshua did not invite him to dinner. 
If he had been in the room. Goldsmith would have 
flown out of it as if a dragon had been there. I 
remember Garrick once saying, '' D— n his dUh^ 
dknit fitce ; his plays would never do if it were not 
for my patching them up and acting in them."^ 

Another time, he took a poem of C \ 

and read it backwards to turn it into ridicule. Yet 
some of his pieces keep possession of the stage, so 
that there must be something in them. 

H. — ^Perhaps he was later than they, and 
diey considered him as an interloper on that ac* 
oount. 

N. — ^No ; there was a prejudice against him : he 
did not somehow fall into the train. It was the 
same with Vanbrugh in Pope's tune. They 
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made a jest of Um, and endeavoined to annoy him 
in every possible way ; he was a black sheep for no 
reason in the world, except that he was deverer 
than they ; that is, could build houses and write 
yerses at the same time. They laughed at his ar« 
chitecture ; yet it is certain that it is quite original, 
and at least a question whether it is not beautiful 
as well as new. He was the first who sunk the 
window-firames within the walls of houses — they 
projected before : he did it as a beauty, but it has 
been since adopted by act of parliament to prevent 
fire. Some gentleman was asking me about the 
imposing style of architecture with which Vanbrugh 
had decorated the top of Blenheim-house ; he had 
mistaken the chimneys for an order of architecture, 
so that what is an eye-sore in all other buildings, 
Vanbrugh has had the art to convert into an orna- 
ment. And then his wit ! Think what a comedy 
is the Provoked Husband! What a scope and 
comprehension in the display of manners from the 
highest to the lowest ! It was easier to write an 
epigram on Brother Van than such a play as this. 
I once asked Richards, the scene-painter, who was 
perfectly used to the stage, and acquainted with all 
the actors, what be considered as the best play in 
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the language? And be answered, without hesi- 
tation, The Journey to London, 

H.^-^Lord Foppington is also his, if he wanted 
supporters. He. was in the same situation as 
Rousseau with respect to the wits of his time, who 
traces all his misfortunes and the jealousy that 
pursued him through life to the success of the 
Devin du Village. He said Diderot and the rest 
could have forgiven his popularity as an author, 
but they could not bear his writing an opera. 

N. — If you belong to a set, you must either lead 
or follow ; you cannot maintain your independence. 
Beattie did very well with the great folks in my 
time, because he looked up to them, and he excited 
no uneasy sense of competition. Indeed, he ma- 
naged so well that Sir Joshua flattered him 
and his book in return in the most effectual 
manner. In his allegorical portrait of the doctor, he 
introduced the angel of truth chasing away the 
demons of falsehood and impiety, who bore an 
obvious resemblance to Hume and Voltaire. This 
brought out Goldsmith'^s fine reproof pf his friend, 
who said that ^^ Sir Joshua might be ashamed of 
debasing a genius like Voltaire before a man like 
Beattie, whose works would be forgotten' in a few. 
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yean, whSe Voltaize^s fSune would last finr evet l** 
Sir J. R. took the design of tliis picture fiom one 
of a similar subject by Tintoret, now in the Royal 
CoUecticminKaisingtonPalaoe. Hesaidhehadnoin- 
tentionofthesort: Hume was abnMid4Nickedclamsy 
figure, not rery like ; but I know he meant Voltaire, 
fiur I saw a French medal of him lying about in ti^ 
room. Mrs.Beattie also came up with her husband to 
London. I recollect her asking for <<a little iNmr^er,"' 
in her broad Scotch way. It is like Cibbei^s sedng 
Queen Anne at Nottingham when he was a boy, 
snd all he could remember about her was her 
asking him to give her << a glass of wine and 
water."^ She was an ordinary character, and be- 
longed to the class of good sort of people. So 
the Margravine of Bareuth describes the Duchess 
of Kendal, who was mistress to Greorge I. to 
be a quiet inoffensive character, who would do 
ndther good nor harm to any body. Did you ever 
read her Memoirs f Lord ! what an account she 
gives of the state of manners at the old court o£ 
Prussia, and of the brutal despotism and cruelty of 
the king ! She was his daughter, and he used to 
strike her, and drag her by the hair of h^ head, 
and leave her with her &ce bleeding, and often 
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sensdess, on the floor for the smallest trifles ; and 
he treated her brother, afterwards Frederic II. 
(and to whom she was much attached) no better. 
That might in part account for the hardness of 
his character at a later period. 

H. — I suppose Prussia was at that time a mere 
petty state or sort of bye-court, so that what they 
did was pretty much done in a comer, and they 
were not afraid of being talked of by the rest of 
Europe. 

N. — ^No; it was quite an absolute monarchy 
with all the pomp and jnretaisions of sovereignty. 
Frederick (the father) was going, on some occasion 
when he was displeased with him, to strike our am* 
bassador ; but this conduct was resented and put a 
stop to. The queen (sister to George II. and who 
was imprisoned so long on a suspicion of conjugal 
infidelity) i^pears to have been a violent-spirited 
wiHnan, and also weak. George I. could never 
leatn to speak English, and his successor, George 
II., spoke it badly, and neither ever felt themselves 
at home in this country; and they were always 
gcnng over to Hanover, where they found them* 
sdves lords and masters, while here, though they 
had be^ raised so much higher, their dignity never 
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sat easy upon them. They did not know what to 
make of their new dtuation. 

[Northcote here read me a letter I hadheaid 
him speak of relative to a distinguished character 
mentioned in a former Conversation.] 

" A Letter to Mr. Northcote in London from his 
Brother at Plymouth, giving an account of a 
Shipwreck. 

" Plymouth, Jan. 28, 1796. 
<^ We have had a terrible succession of stormy 
weather of late. Tuesday, immediately after dm* 
ner, I went to the Hoe to see the Dutton East 
Indiaman, full of troops, upon the rocks, directly 
under the flag-staff of the citadeL She had been 
out seven weeks on her passage to the West Indies 
as a transport, with 400 troops on board, besides 
women and th^ shipVcrew; and had been just 
drivei\ back by distress of weath'^y, with a great 
number xyf sick on board. You cannot conceive 
any thing so horrible as the appearance of things 
altogether, which I beheld when I first arrived on 
the spot. The ship was stuck on sunken tocks, 
somewhat inclining to one side, and without a mast 
or the bowsprit standing ; and her decks covered 
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with the soldiers as thick as they could possibly 
stand by one another, with the sea breaking in a 
most horrible manner all around them ; and what 
still "added to the melancholy grandeur of the 
scene was the distress-guns which were fired now 
and then directly over our head from the Citadel. 

^< When I first came to the spot, I found that; 
they had by some means got a rope with one end 
of it fixed to the ship, and the other was held by 
the people on shore, by which means they could 
yield as the ship swuiig. Upon this rope they had 
got a ring, which they could by means of two smaller 
ropes draw forwards and backwards from the ship 
to the shore : to] this ring they had fixed a loop, 
which each man put under his arms ; and by this, 
means, and holding by the ring with his hands,, 
he supported himself, hanging to the ring, while 
he was drawn to the shore by the people there ; . 

f 

and in this manner I saw a great many drawn on 
shore. But this proved a tedioul; work ; and 
though I looked at them for a long time, yet the 
numbers on the deck were not apparently diminished; ^ 
besides, from the motion which the ship had by 
rolling on the rocks, it was not possible to keep the 
rope equally stretched, and from this cause, as 
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well M from the sodden lisiiig of the waves, you 
would at one momeat see a poor wretch hanging 
ten or twenty feet above the water, and the next 
you would lose s^ht of him in the foam of a wave, 
tliouj^ some escaped better. 

<' But this was not a scheme which the womea 
ijnd many of the sick could avail themselves of. 

*^ I observed with some admiration the bdiaviour 
of a Captain of a man-of-war, who seemed in- 
terested in the h^est degree for the safety of tiiese 
poor wretches. He exerted himself uncommonly, 
and directed others what to do on shore, and endea- 
voured in vain with a large speaking-trumpet to make 
himself heard by those on board: but finding that 
nothing could be heard but the roaring of the wind 
and sea, he offered any body five guineas instandy 
who would suffer himself to be drawn on board with 
instructions to them what to do. And when he found 
that nobody would accept his offer, he gave an in- 
tance of the highest heroism : for he fixed the rope 
about himself and gave the signal to be drawn on 
board. He had his uniform coat on and his sword 
hanging at his side. I have not room to describe 
llie particulars; but thare was something grand and 
interesting in the thing: for as soon as they had 
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palled him into the wreck, he was received with thiee 
vast shouts by the people on board; and these 
were immediately echoed by those who lined the 
diore, the garrison-walls and lower batteries. The 
first dung he did was to rig out two other ropes like 
the first : which I saw him most active in doing with 
Ids own hands. This quid^ened the matter a good 
deal, and by this time two large open row-boats 
were arrived firom the Dock-yard, and a sloop 
had with difficulty worked out firom Plymouth* 
pooL He then became active in getting out the 
women and the sick, who were with difficulty got 
into the open boats, and by them carried off to the 
sloop, which kept off for fear of being stove agabast 
the Aip or thrown upon the rocks. He suflered 
but one boat to approach the ship at a time, and 
stood with his drawn sword to prev^it too many 
rushing into the boat. After he had seen all die 
people out of the ship to about ten or fifteen, he 
fixed himself to the rope as before and was drawn 
ashore, where he was again received with shouts. 
Upon my enquiry who this gallant officer was, I 
was informed that it was Sir Edward Pellew, whom 
I had heard the highest character of before, both 
for bravery and mercy. 
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<^ The soldiers were falling into disorder when 
Sir Edward went on board. Many of them were 
drunk, having broke into the cabin and got at the 
liquor. I saw him beating one with the flat of his 
broad-sword, in order to make him give up a 
bundle he had made up of plunder. They had 
but just time to save the men, before the ship was 
nearly under water. I observed a poor goat and a dog 
amongst the crowd, when the people were some« 
what thinned away. I saw the goat marching about 
with much imconcem; but the dog showed evident 
anxiety, for I saw him stretching himself out at 
one of the port-holes, standing partly upon the 
port and partly upon a gun, and lookiQg earnestly 
towards the shore, where I suppose he knew his 
master was. AU these perished soon after, as the 
ship was washed all over as the sea rose — she is 
now in pieces.*" 
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CONVERSATION THE TWENTIETH, 



N. — Have you seen the Life of Sir Joshua 
just published ? 

H— No. 

N. — It is all, or nearly all, taken from my ac- 
Qount, and yet the author misrepresents or contra* 
diets every thing I say, I suppose to show that he 
is under no obligation to me. I cannot understand 
the drift of his work ; nor who it is he means to 
please. He finds fault with Sir Joshua, among a 
number of other things, for not noticing Hogarth. 
Why, it was not his business to notice Hogarth any 
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more than it was to notice Fielding. Both of them 
were great wits and describers of manners in com* 
inon life, but neither of them came under the article 
of painting. What Hogarth had was his own, and 
nobody will^ever have it again in the same degree. 
But all that did not depend on his own genius was 
detestable, both as to his subjects and his execution. 
Was Sir Joshua to recommend these as models to 
the student ? No, we' are to imitate only what is 
best, and that in which even failure is honourable ; 
not that where only originality and the highest 
point of success can at all excuse the attempt. Cun- 
ningham (the writer of the Life), pretends to cry 
up Hogarth as a painter ; but this is not true. He 
moulded little figures and placed them to see how 
the lights fell and how the drapery came in, wbidi 
gave a certain look of reality and relief; but this 
was not enough to give breadth or grace, and his 
figures look like puppets after all, or like dolls 
dressed up. Who would compare any of these 
little, miserable, deformed caricatures of men and 
w^omen, to the figure of St. Paul preaching at 
Athens ? What we justly admire and emulate 13 
that which raises human nature, not that whkh 
degrades and holds it up to scorn. We may laugh 
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to see a person rolled in the kernel, but we are 
ashamed of ourselres for doing so. We are amused 
with Tom Jones; but we rise fircmi the perusal of 
Clarissa with higher feelings and better resolutions 
than^ we had before. St Giles'^s is not the only 
sdkool of art. It is nature, to be sure ; but we must 
select nature. Adk the meanest person in the gal- 
lery at a play-house which he likes best, the tragedy 
or the &rce ? And he will tell you, without hesi- 
tation, the tragedy — and will prefer Mrs. Siddons 
to the most exquisite buffoon* He feels an am- 
bition to be {daced in the situations, and to be 
associated with the characters, described in tragedy, 
anclnone to be connected with those in a farce; 
because he feels a greater sense of power and dig- 
nity in contemplating the one, and only se^ his 
own weakness and littleness reflected and ridiculed 
in the other. Even the poetry, the blank verse, 
pleases the most illiterate, which it would not do if 
it were not natural. The world do not receive 
monsters. This was what I used to contest 
with Sir Joshua. He insisted that the blank verse 
in tragedy was purely artificial — a thing got up for 
the occasion. But surely every one must feel that 
he delivers an important piece of information, or asks 
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a common question in a di£Eerent tone of voice. If it 
were not for this, the audience would laugh at the 
measured speech or step of a tragic actor as bur* 
lesque, just as they are inclined to do at an Opera. 
Old Mr. Tolcher used to say of the famous Pul- 
teney — <^My Lord Bath always speaks in blank 
verse !^ The stately march of his ideas, no doubt, 
made it natural to him. Mr. Cunningham will 
never persuade the world that Hogarth is superior 
to Raphael or Reynolds. Common sense is against 
it. I don'^t know where he picked up the notion. 

H. — Probably from Mr. Lamb, who endeavours 
to set up Hogarth as a great tragic as well as comic 
genius, not inferior in either respect to Shakspeare. 
N. — I canH tell where he got such an opinion ; 
but I know it is great nonsense. Cunningham gives 
a wrong account of an anecdote which he has taken 
from me. Dr. Tucker, Dean of Gloucester, had 
said at a meeting of the Society of Arts, that "a 
pin-maker was a more important member of society 
than Raphael.**^ Sir Jx)shua had written some re- 
mark on this assertion in an old copy-book which 
fell into my hands, and which nobody probably 
ever saw but myself. Cunningham states that Sir 
Joshua was present when Dean Tucker made the 
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speech at the Society, and that he hnmediately rose 
up, and with great irritation answered him on the 
spot, which is contrary both to the fact and to Sir 
Joshua^s character. He would never have thought 
of rising to contradict any one in a public assembly 
for not agreeing with him on the importance of his 
own profession. In one part of the new Life, it is 
said that Sir Joshua, seeing the ill-effects that Ho- 
garth's honesty and bluntness had had upon his 
prospects as a portrait-painter, had learnt the art to 
make himself agreeable to his sitters, and to mix up 
the oil of flattery with his discourse as assiduously 
as with his colours. This is far from the truth. Sir 
Joshua'^s manners were indeed affable and obliging, 
but he flattered nobody ; and instead of gossiping 
or making it his study to amuse his sitters, minded 
only his own business. I remember being in the 
next room the first time the Duchess of Cumberland 
came to sit, and I can vouch that scarce a word was 
spoken for near two hours. Another thing remark- 
able to show how Uttle Sir Joshua crouched to the 
Great is, that he never even gave them their proper 
titles. I never heard the words ^^your lordship or 
your ladyship,'^ come from his mouth ; nor did he 
ever say Sir in speaking to any one but Dr. John- 

o 
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ton ; snd whea he did not hear disdnctly what the 
laOer said (whidi often happened) he wovM thea 
lay *^ Sir?^ that he might f^eat it He was m 
€bis respect Ifl^e a Quaker, not from any scruples or 
affectation of independence, but possibly from some 
awlwardness and ccmfiision in addressing the vaiie^ 
of diaractaas he met with, or at his first entrance 
on his profession. His biography is also imjust to 
Sir Joshua in statii^ that his taUe was scantily 
supplied out of p6auriousne8& The truth is, Sir 
Joshua would ask a certain number and i»der a 
dinner to be provided ; and then ki iiie course of 
the morning, two or three other persons woidd drc^ 
in, and he would say, ^^ I have got so and so to 
dinner, willyoujoin us?^ wUdi they being always 
ready to do, there were sometimes mate guests Ihan 
seats, but nobody complained of this or was im* 
wiOing to ^come again. If Sir Joshua had really 
grudged his guests, they would not have repeated 
thdr visits twice, and there would have been jdenty 
of room and of psovisions the next time. Sir Jo- 
efaua never gave the smallei^ att^tion to sudi 
matters ; ail he cared about was Us painting in the 
mormng, and the xxmversation at his table, to wludi 
last he sacrificed his mterest ; for his associatii^ 
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widi men iifee Burke^ who wag at that time a great 
^fffosaAomst, did hhn no good at comt. Sir Jodiiia 
vas equally fiee from meanness or ostentetion and 
eBGBoadnnent on odiers ; no one knew himself better 
m more nsiformly kept his {^ce in society* 

&<— It is a pi<y to mar ite idea c^ Sir Joshua^s 
cimier-parties, which are one of the pleasantest in- 
dances on record of a cordial intercourse b^ween 
persffiBs of distinguished pretaisions of all sorts. 
But some pe(^le do not care what they spoil, so that 
they cffiDi tell dkagreeaUe trudi. 

N.— -In the present ^ase there is not even that 
excuse. The statement answers so good end, 
while it throws a yery unfoimded slur on Sir Jo- 
iboa^s hospitality and love of good chear. It is 
insinuated that he was sparing of his ^ne, 
which is not true. Again, I am blamed for 
Bot i^jnroying ^ Dr. Johnson'^s speedi to Sir 
Joahua at the Miss Cottrells% when the Dudiess 
of Argyll came in, and he thought himself neglected 
— •** How much do you think you and I could earn 
m a week, if we were to wcrk as hard as weeould ?^ 
l]%is was a rude and umnerited insult. The Miss 
OvtIieQs were the daughters of an Admiral and 
peo{^ of fidbdon, as w^ as the Duchess of Argyll; 

02 
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and they natuially enough fell into conrersation 
about persons and things that they knew, though 
Dr. Johnson had not been used to hear of them. 
He therefore thought it affectation and insolence, 
whereas the vulgarity and insolence were on his own 
side. If I had any fault to find with Sir Joshua, it 
would be that he was a very bad master in the art. 
Of all his pupils, I am the only one who ever did 
any thing at aU. He was like the boy teaching the 
other to swim. " How do you do when you want 
to tun> ?^ — " How must you do when you turn? 
Why, you must look that way ! " Sir Joshua^s 
instructions amounted to little more. People talk 
of the instinct of animals as if a blind reason were 
an absurdity : whereas whatever men can. do best, 
they understand and can explain least. Your 
son was looking at that picture of the lap-dog the 
other evening. There is a curious story about that. 
^, The dog was walking out with me one day, and 
was set upon and bit by a strange dog, for all dogs 
know and hate a favourite. He was a long time in 
recovering from the wound ; and one day when Mr. 
P. H. called, he ran up to him, leaped up quite over- 
joyed, then lay down, began to whiae, patted the 
place where he had been hurt with his paws, and 
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went through the whole history of his misfortune. 
It was a perfect pantcMnime. I will not tefll the 
story to G — , for the philosopher would be jealbus 
of the sagacity of the cur. 

; H. — There was Jack Sjrines, the racket-player : 
he excelled in what is caUed the hulf -volley. Some 
amateurs of the game were one day disputing what 
this term of art meant. Spines was appealed t<K 
*' Why, gentlemen,**^ says he, " I really catft say 
exactly ; but I should think, the half-volley is 
something between the volley and the half-volley.'' 
This definition was not quite the thing. The cele- 
brated John Davies, the finest player in the world, 
could give no account of his proficiency that way. 
It id a game which no one thinks of playing without 
putting on a flannel jacket ; and after you have 
been engaged in it for ten minutes, you are just 
as if you had been dipped in a mill-pond. John 
Davies never pulled qff his coat ; and merely but- 
toning it that it might not be in his way, would go 
down into the Fives-court and play two of the best 
players of the day, and at the end of the match 
you could not perceive that a hair of his head was 
wet. Powell, the keeper of the coiu't (why does 
not Sir B. Nash, among so many, innovations; re- 
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but that it came to liim-4ie did ererj tbing wilii 
lui&easek 

N. — Then every motion of that man was fedket 
grace : there was not a mnsele in hia body that 
did not . contribute its share to the game. So, 
vhen they begin to learn the piano-ferte, at first 
they nse only Ihe fingers, and are soon tiied to 
death 1 thai the muscles of the arm come iato 
play, which relieves them a little ; and at last die 
whole frame is called into actiop, so as to produce 
the effect with entire ease ami gracefulness. It is 
the same in every thing : md he is indeed a po^ 
creature who cannot da more, from habit or natun^ 
graius, than he can^ve any n^onal account o£ 

(Some remarks havir^ been made en the fert- 
going ctmversation, Mr. Northcote, the next time 
I saw him, took up the subject nearly as follows.} 

N. — The newi^per critic asks with an air of 
triumph as if he had found a mar^s nest-^^^ What t 
asre Sophia Western and Allworthy, St Giles's ? * 
Why,, they are the very ones : they are Tower^ 
stamp ! BUfil, and Black George, and Square are 
not— they have some saise and spirit in them and 
are so &r redeemed, for Fielding put his own clever* 
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ness and mgeauity inta them ; but as to lua refined 
^aracters, they are an essence o£ vulgarity and in- 
sipidity. Sophia is a poor doU ; and as to Atttoorthy 
lie has not the soul of a goose : and how does he 
behave to the young man that he 1^ brought up and 
pampered with the eipeetations of a fortune and <£ 
being a fine gentleman ? Does he not turn him 
out to starve or rob on the highway without the 
diadow of an excuse, on a mere maudlin ser- 
monizing pretext of morality, and with as little 
generosity as principle? No, Fielding did not 
know what virtue or refinement meant. As Richard- 
son said, he should have thought his books were 
written by an ostler ; or Sir John Hawkins has ex- 
pressed it still better, that the virtues of his Heroes 
are the virtues of dogs and horses^— he does not go 
b^ond that— nor indeed so £ur, for his Tom Jones 
is not so good as Lord Byron'^s Newfoun^Band dog. 
I have known Newfoundland dogs mih twenty 
times his understanding and good>nature. That k 
where Richardson has tbe advantage over Fielding 
•—the virtues of his characters are not the virtues of 
animals-— C/arma holds her head in the skies, a 
"bright particular star;'' for whatever may be 
we have such ideas — and thanks to those who 
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sustain and nourish them, and woe to those critics 
who would confound them with the dirt under our 
feet and Grub-street jargon ! No, that is what we 
want — ^to have the line made as bkck and as broad 
as possible that separates what we have in common 
with the animals from what we pretend (at least) to 
have above them. That is where the newspaper 
critic is wrong in saying that the blackguard in the 
play is equal to Mrs. Siddons. No, he is not equal 
to Mrs. Siddons, any more than a baited bull or an 

• 

over-drove ox is equal to Mrs. Siddons. There is 
the same animal friry in Tyke that there is in the 
maddened brute, with the same want of any ideas 
beyond himself and his own mechanical and coarse 
impulses — ^it is the lowest stage of human capacity 
and feeling violently acted upon by circumstances. 
Lady Macbeth^ if she is the demon, is not the 
brute ; she has the intellectual part, and is hurried 
away no less by the violence of her will than by a 
wide scope of imagination and a lofty ambition. 
Take away all dignity and grandeur from poetry 
and art, and you make Emery equal to Mrs. Sid- 
dons, and Hogarth to Raphael, but not else. 
Emery's Tyke^ in his extremity, calls for brandy- 
Mrs. Siddons does not, like Queen Dollalolla^ call 
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for a gljws of gin. Why not ? Gin is as natural a 
drink as poison ; but if Capella Bianca, instead of 
swallowing the poison herself, when she found it 
was not given to hpr enemy, had merely got drunk 
for spite, in the manner of Hogarth'*s heroines, she 
would not have been recorded in history. There is 
then a foundation for the distinction between the 
heroic and the natural, which I am not bound to 
explain any more than I am to account why black 
is not white. 



H. — If Emery is equal to Mrs. Siddons, Morton 
is equal to Shakspeare ; though it would be difficult 
to bring such persons to that conclusion. 

N. — rU tell you why Emery is not equal to 
Mrs. Siddons ; there are a thousand Emerys to 
one Mrs. Siddons ; the stage is always fuH of 
six or seven comic actors at a time, so that you 
cannot tell which is best, Emery, Fawcett, Munden, 
Lewis — ^but in my time I have seen but Garrick 
and Mrs. Siddons, who have left a gap behind them 
that I shall not live. to see filled up. Emery 
the first blackguard or stage-coach driver you see in 
a TOW in the street ; but if you had not seen Mrs. 
Siddons, you could have no idea of her ; nor can 
you convey it to any one who has not. She was 

03 



ike • pretematmal being deseenckd ta the e«dt 
I cannot Bay Sir Jodiua has done her jnetice. I 
legfet Mrs. Alnngton ioo-Hahc was the Gros?enflr- 
Squaare of oanedy, if you please. I m ghwl liial 
Hogarth did not paint her; it would hare been a 
diing to spit upon. If the correspondent of the 
newspaper wants to know where my Grosrenor* 
Square of art is, hell find it in the Provoked Hus^ 
hmdy in Lord and Lady Townty, not in the 
History of a Foundling, or in the pompons, swi^- 
bellied peer, with his dangling pedigree, cnr his 
gawky son-in-law, or his dawdling malkin of a wife 
from the city, playing with the ring hke an idiot, in 
the Marriage d la Mode ! There may be vice and 
fidly enough in Vanbrugfa'^s scenes ; bi|t it is hot 
the vice of St. Gileses, it does not savour of die 
kenneL Not that I would haye my interrogator 
aappese that I think all is vice in St. Giles'^s. On 
the contrary, I could find at this moment instances 
cf more virtue, refinement, sense, and beau^ there, 
than there are in his Sophy. No, nature is the 
same everywhere; there are as many handsome 
diildren bom in St. Gileses as in Grosvenor-Square; 
but the same care is not taken of ihem ; «nd is 
graeral they grow np greater beauties in the one 
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tban the olhtr. A dtild in St Gileses k left to run 
vild; il tiumiti k^ fingers into its noutli or pulls its 
nose alnrat ; btit if a child of people of fiishion play 
any tncks of this Mnd, it is told immediately, ^^ Yon 
must not do this, unless you would have your jnoutii 
Teach firom ear to ear; you must not say that; yon 
must not ait in such a manner, or you'll grow 
double/^ This seems like art ; but it is only givii^ 
nature fair play. No one was allpwed to touch the 
Princess Charlotte when a child. She was takes 
care of like something precious. The sister of the 
Puke of -— -_ had her nose Inroke whai a child 
in a quarrel with her sister, who fiung a tea- 
basin at her ; but all the doctors were immediately 
called in, and every r^nedy was applied, so that 
when she grew up, there was no appearance of the 
accident left. K the same thing had happened to a 
poor child, she would have carried the marks rf it to 
h» grave. So you see a number of crooked pec^e 
and twisted legs among the lower classes. This 
was what made Lord Byron so mad-— that he had 
mis-shapen feet. DonH you think so ?* 

H. — ^Yes ; T. M. told aperson I know that thai 
was the cause of all his misanthropy— he wanted 
to be an AdomSy and could not. 
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N. — ^Aye, aUd of his genius too ; it made him 
write rerses in reyenge. There is no knowing the 
effect of such sort of tlungs, of defects we wish to 

m 

balance. Do you suppose we owe nothing to Fope^s 
deformity ? He said to himself, ^^ If my person he 
crooked, my verses shall he stndt.'' I myself have 
felt this in passing along the street, when I have 
heard rude remarks made on my personal appear- 
ance. I then go home and paint : but I should 
not do this, if I thought all that there is in art was 
contained in Hogarth — I should then feel neither 
pride nor consolation in it. But if I thought^ in- 
stead of his doll-like figures cut in two with their 
insipid, dough-baked faces, I should do something 
like Sir Joshua'^s Iphigene, with all that delights 
the sense in richness of colour and luxuriance of 
form ; or instead of the women spouting the liquor 
in on» another'^s faces, in the Rake's Progress^ I 
could give the purity, and grace, and real elegance 
(appearing under all the incumbrance of the fashion- 
able dresses of the day) of Lady Sarah Bunbury or 
of the Miss Homecks, sacrificing to the Graces, or 
of Lady Essex, with her long waist and ruffles, 
but looking a pattern of the female character in 
all its relations, and breathing dignity and virtue. 
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then I should think this an object worth living for ; 
or (as you have expressed it very properly) should 
even be proud of having faUed. This is the opinion 
the world have always entertained of the matter. 
Sir Joshua''s name is repeated with more respect 
than Hogarth's. It is not for his talents, but for 
his taste and the direction of them. In meeting 
Sir Joshua (merely from a knowledge of his works) 
you would expect to meet a gentleman — ^not so of 
Hogarth. And yet Sir Joshua's claims and pos- 
sessions in art were not of the highest order. 

H. — But he was decent, and did not profess the 
arts and accomplishments of a Merry- Andrew. 

N. — I assure you, it was not for want for ability 
either. When he was yoimg, he did a number of 
caricatures of different persons, and could have got 
any price for them. But he found it necessary to 
give up the practice. Leonardo da Vinci, a nrighty 
man, and who had titles manifold, had a great turn 
for drawing laughable and grotesque likenesses of 
his acquaintances; but he threw them all in the 
fire. It was to him a kind of , profanation of the art. 
Sir Joshua would almost as soon have forged as he 
would have set his name to a caricature. Gibay 
(whom you speak of) was eminent in this way ; but 
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lie had other talents as veD. In the Emba99y to 
Ckma^ he has drawn the Emperor of Chhia a com- 
jfkie Eastern vdlaptiiaij, fiit and su^e, with all 
die eflfects of climate and sitiiation eridrait upon his 
person, and Lord Macartney is an elegant jonA, a 
real JpoBo; then, indeed, come Punch and the 
puppet-show after him, to throw the whole into 
ridicule. In the RefXfluHonists* JoUyJwafy aft^ 
the Opposition were defeated, he has placed Fox, 
and Sheridan, and the rest escaping from the wreck: 
Dante could not have described them as looking mote 
sullen and gloomy. He was a great man in his 
way. Why does not Mr. Lamb write an essay on 
the Two-penny Whist f Yet it was against his 
conscience, for he had been on the other side, and 
was bought over. The minister sent to ask him to 
do them half a dozen at a certain price, which he 
agreed to, and took them to the treasury ; but there 
being some demur about the payment, he took them 
back with some saucy reply. He had not been 
long at home, before a messenger was sent after him 
with the money. 
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N. — G. and I had a dispute lately about the 
capacity of animals. He appeared to consider them 
as little better than machines. He made it the 
distinguishing mark of superiority in man that he 
IS the only animal that can transmit his thoughts to 
future generations. " Yes,'' I said, " for future 
generations to take no sort of notice of them.'' I 
allowed that there were a few extraordinary geniuses 
that every one must look up to — and I mentioned 
the names of Shakspeare and Dryden. But ]^e 
would not hear of Dryden, and began to pull him 
m pieces immecKately. " Why then," I answered. 
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**if you cannot agree among yourselves even with re- 
spect to four or five of the most emment, how cto 
there be the vast and ovefwhehning 'superiority you 
pretend to?^ I observed that instinct in animals 
answered very much to what we call genius. I 
spoke of the wonderful powers of smell, and the 
sagacity of dogs, and the memory shown by horses 
in findmg a road that they have once travelled ; but 
I made no way with G— ; he still went back to 
Lear and Othello. 

H. — I think he was so far right ; for as this is 
what he understands best and has to imitate, it is 
fit he should admire and dwell upon it most. He 
cannot acquire the smell of the dog or the sagacity 
of the horse, and therefore it is of no use to think 
about them ; but hp may, by dint of study and 
emulation, become a better poet oi^ philosopher. 
The question is not merely what is best in itself 
(of that we are hardly judges) but what sort of 
excellence we understand best and can make- our 
own ; for otherwise, in affecting to admire we know 
not what, we may admire a nonentity or a deformity. 
Abraham Tucker has remarked very well on this 
subject, that a swine wallowing in the mire may, for 
what he can tell, be as happy as a philosopher in 
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writing an essay, but that is no reason why he (the 
philosopher) should exchange occupations or tastes 
with the brute, unless he could first exchange na^ 
tures. We may suspend our judgments in such 
cases as a matter of speculation or conjecture, but 
that is different from the habitual or practical feel- 
ing. So I remember W-— being nettled at D— 
(who affected a fashionable taste) for saying, on 
coming out of the Marquis of Stafford's gallery, 
<' A very noble art, very superior to poetry ^ If 
it were so, W ■■■ observed, he could know nothing 
about it, who had never seen any fine pictures be- 
fore. It was like an European adventurer saying 
to an A&ican chieftain, " A very fine boy. Sir, yout 
black son — very superior to my white one !'' This 
is mere affectation ; we might as well pretend to be 
thrown into rapture by a poem written in a language 
we are not acquainted with. We may notwithstand- 
ing believe that it is very fine, and have no wish to 
hang up the writer, because he is not an English- 
man. A spider may be a greater mechanic thail 
Watt or Arkwright ; but the effects are not brought 
home to us in the same manner, and we cannot help 
estimating the cause by the effect. A firiend of 
mine teazes me with questions, ^^ Which was the 
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fiefttest maiv Sir Isaac Newtaa or a first-fate 
diMS-playcr?^ It rcfiers itself t<^ tl^ head of 
the lUmHricns Obscure^ A dob of ehess^playen 
Bi]|^t gire it in favour of the Great Unknmon; 
hut all the rest of the world, who have heard of ^ 
cue and not of the other, will give it against hin. 
We cannot set aside those prejudices which are 
firanded on the limitation of our faculties or die 
Gonttitntion of society ; only that we need not lay 
them down as abstcact or demonstraUe -truths. It 
38 theie the bigotry and emxr begin. The language 
of taste and moderation is, I prefer thisy because it 
is best to me; ibe language o£ dogmatism and in- 
tderance is, Beeattse I prefer it, it is best in itself 
end I vnil aUaw na one eke to be of a d^er&U 
opimon^ 

N. — I find in the last conversation I i^w, you 
make me an admirer of Fielding, and so I am ; Imt 
I find great fiuilt with him too. I grant he is one of 
those writers that I remember; he stanqis his dhu- 
racters, whether good or had, on the reader'^s mind 
This is morethan I can say of every one. For in- 
stance, when G p lagues me about my not having 
sufficient aduuration of W-— — 's poetry, the answer I 
gjivei% thatit is not my finilt, fi»r I have utterly fis- 



gfMea it; it seancd ta m» Uk& the nnrelings^ of 
poetry. Bat to say nothii^ of FieUing^B imnHK^ 
xali^, and hb fimeyii^ himsdbf a fine geiattlenuBi ia 
the midst of all his coarseness, he has oftener da» 
senbed iabks than character. For examine, TFe^- 
te-it is no character ; it is merely the language, man* 
ners, and pursuits of the country-sqiore of that day ; 
and the proof of this is, that thete is no 'Sqmre 
We^em now» Manners and enstoms wear out, bi:^ 
dbaracters last forever. I remember making tMa 
nmaik to Holcroft, and he asked me, What waa 
ibe di^Grarence ? Are you not surprised at that? 

H. — ^Not in him. If you mentioned the wofd 
daraei^y he stopped you short by saying, that it 
'«a8 maiely the difference of circumstances; or if jroa 
Imited at ihe difference of natural capacity, he said, 
^ Then, Sitj you must believe in innate iieas^ 
He surrendered his oim feelings and better juac^^ 
mei^ to a set of cant-phrases, called the modem 
pMlasaphy. 

N.-^I need not explain the differ^ice to you* 
Cluaracter is the groond-work^ the natural stamina 
of tibe smd, est which cireumstmcea only actr 
You see it in St Giles's^ tha^e are characters there 
Ifattmthe nddstef filthy andvke, and ignorance^ 
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leUmsoiiie tnees of tlieir onffmi goodness, and 
slnigi^ with that sitaation to the last: aain St 
Jameses, yoa will find wretches that would di^iaoe 
a halter. Gi/^/aihas diaraeter. 

H. — I thought he only gave prafissaons and 
dasses, phiyers, footmen, shaipen, courtesans, 
hut not the indiyidual, as Fielding oReai does, 
though we should strip Western of his scarlet hunt- 
ing-dress and jockey phrases. There is Square, 
Blijilf Black George, Mrs. Fitzpatrick, Parson 
Adams ; and a still greater cluster of them in the 
one that is least read, the noble peer, the lodging- 
house-keeper, Mrs. Bennet, and Colonel Bath. 

N. — You mean Amelia. I have not read that, 
but will get it. I allow in part what you say ; but 
in the best there is something too local and belong- 
ing to the time. But what I chiefly object to in 
Fielding is his conceit, his. consciousness of what he 
is doing, his everlasting recommendation and puf. 
fing of his own wit and sagacity. His introductory 
chapters make me sick. 

H — Why, perhaps, Fielding is to be excused 
as a disappointed man. AU his success was late in 
life, for he died in 1754 ; and Joseph Andrews (the 
first work of his that was popular) was published in 
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1748. All the rest of his life he had been drudging 
for the booksellers, or bringing out unsuccessful 
comedies. He probably anticipated the same result 
in his novels, and wished to bespeak the favour of 
the reader by putlang himself too much forward. 
His prefaces are like Ben Jonson^s prologues, and 
60m ^ the same cause, mortified vanity^ though it 
seems odd to say so at present, after the run his 
writings have had ; but he could not foresee that, 
and only Uved a shbrt time to witness it. 

N. — I can bear any thing but that conscious 
look—- it is to me like the lump of soot in the broth, 
that spoils the whole mess. Fielding was one of the 
swaggerers. 

H But he had mucl^ to boast of. 

N.-^He certainly was not idle in his time. Idle- 
ness would have ruined a greater man. 

H. — Then you do not agree to a maxim I have 
sometimes thought might be laid down, that no one 
is idle who can do any thing. 

N.-^No, certainly. 

H.-r-I conceive it may be illustrated from Wilson, 
who was charged with idleness, and who, after 
painting a little, used to say; as soon as any fiiend 
dropped in, *^ Now let us go somewhere,'' — mean- 
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nig to the aklwiise. AU that WHtoti cmM do, he 
didt and diat &iely too, irkh a Sew wdtt-duposed 
mtnnrff and strokes of the pencil; but he codld not 
finish, or he would have staid widiin all the morn- 
ifl^ to w(»rk up his pictuies to the pei&otioQ of 
CkudeV He thought it better to go to the ale- 
house than to qpeil what he had abeady don^ I 
ttfiTe in my own mind made this excuse fat » 
that he could only make a first sketdi, and was 
obliged to lose the greatest part of his time « wa^ 
11^ fax windfalls of heads and studies. I have 
sat to him twice, and each time I offered to come 
again, and he said he wouldlet me know, but I hesxd 
no more of it. The sketch went as it wasr-^xf course 
in a very unfinished state. 

N. — But he might haye remedied dns by diligence 
and practice. 

H« — I do m>t know that he could: cme might say 
that there is the same abruptness and crudity in 
his character throughout, in his conversatioa, his 
walk, and look — great force and s^ik, but neidier 
^Q&xlxm nor refinement. 

N. — If he had moie humility, he might have 
seen all that in the works of otbevs, and lunre^Btrove 
to imkate iL 
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H.-— What I mean is, l3iat it wss his not having 
the smse of these refinements in himseif that pre- 
v^ented his percdving them in oAars, m taking 
pains to supply adbfect to iirhidi he was hiind. 

N. — I do not think that under any drcmnstanoes 
he* would hare made a Raphael. But your rea« 
sonhig goes too much to what Dr. Johnson ridiculed 
m poetry — ^fits of inq>iration, and a greater flow of 
ideas in the autumn than the spring. % Joshua 
used tolrork at aH timed, whether he was in the 
h«miotir cor not. 

H.^ — And so would every 01^ else with his motives 
and ability to exod. Lawyers without fees are ius 
eused of idleness, but this goes off when ^e briefit 
pour in. 

N Did you s^thenewspaperaccountsoftheelec* 

tion of the new Pope? It appears that nolhmg could 
exceed his repugnance to be chosen. Ha begged 
and even wept to be let off. You are to consider, 
he is an*eld man labouring under a mortal disease 
{which is one carctanstance tha% led to his elevation) 
-^to be taken firam tl^ atuation of Cardinal (in it* 
self a very unviable one) and thrust violently into 
a mass of business, of qoestions and ct^b^s whidi 
distmahim, and whese he can get no thanloi 
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and may incur every kind of odium. It is true, he 
has an opportunity of making the fortunes of his 
family ; and if he prefers them to himself, it is all 
very ^rell, but not else. To persons of a restless 
and aspiring turn of mind, ambition an4 grandeur 
are very fine things, but to others they are the most 
intolerable tax. There is our own King — there is 
no conceiving the punishment that those processions 
and pubfic show-days are to him — and then as to 
all the pomp and glitter that we so much admire, 
it is to those who are accustomed to it and who see 
behind the curtain, like so much cast-off rags and 
tinsel or Monmouth-street -finery. They hold it 
in inconceivable scorn, and yet they can hardly do 
without it, from the slavery of habit. Then the 
time of such people is never their own — they are 
always performing a part (and generally a forced and 
irksome one) in what no way interests or concerns 
them. The late King, to whom rank was a real 
drudgery, used to stand buried in a pile of' papers, 
80 that you could not see those on the other side of 
the table, which he had merely to sign. It is no 
wonder kings are sometimes seen to retire to a mo- 
nastery where religion leaves this asylum open to 
them, or are glad to return to their sh^herd^s crook 
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again* No situatioii can boast of complete ease ot 
freedom ; and even that woidd have its disadvantages* 
And then again, look at those labourers at the top of 
the house yonder, working from morning till nighty 
and exposed to all weathers for a bare pittance,without 
hope to sweeten their toil, and driven on by hunger 
and necessity ! When we turn to others, whether 
those above or below us, we have little reason to be 
dissatisfied with our own situation in life« But, in 
all cases it is necessaiy to employ means to ends, be 
the object what it may ; and where the first have not 
been taken, it is both unjust and foolish to repine at 
the wa^t of success* The common expression, 
^* Fortune's Fools,*" may seem to convey a slur on 
the order of Providence ; but it rather shows the 
equality of its distributions. Are the men of capa* 
city to have all the good things to themselves ? They 
are proud of their supposed superiority: why are 
they not contented with it ? If a fool is not to grow 
rich, the next thing would be, that none but men 
of genius should have a cdat to their backs, or be 
thought fit to live. If it were left to them to pro* 
vide food or clothes, they would have none for them- . 
selves. It is urged as a striking inequality that en-> 
teiprifiing manufacturers, for instance, should rise ta 

p 
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gtcBt wealth and bcsiotm^ while ihousands of 
theDT dependants are labouring hard at one or two 
d^Qmgs B-day : bat we are to reocdiect, that if ii 
bad not been finr men like these, the working 
dasaes would hare bjeen perishing for want: they 
ooHect the others together, give a direction and find 
a vent for their industry, and may be said to exer- 
dse a past of sovereign capadty. Every thing has 
lis place and due subordination. If authors had the 
difection of the world, nothing would be left stand- 
ikig but printing-presses. 

N.-— What do you think of that portrait ? 

H. — ^It is very lady-like, and, I idiould imagine, 
a good likeness. 

N.*— J said I might go on painting y^^- 

he saw no fidling-off. 7^^y are {leased with it. I 
have painted almost the whole family, and the girls 
would let their mother sit to nobody else. But 
Lord I eveiy thing <me can do seems to fall so short 
of nature : whether it is the want of skill or the 
imperfection of the art that cafnnot give the sue* 
oessive movements of expression and changes of 
counte^nce, I am always ready to beg pardon of 
my sitters after I have done, and to say I hope 
tbey^U excuse it. The more one knows of the art# 
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and indeed the better one can do, the less one Ur 
ssptisfiod. This made Titian write under his pio* 
tares ftuAAat^ sigmfying that ihey were only in 
progress. I remember, Burke came in one day 
when Sir Joshua had been painting one of the Len- 
noxes; he was quite struck with the beauty of the 
performance^ and said he hoped Sir Joshua would 
not touch it again : to which the latter replied, that 
if he had seen the original, he ^ould have thought 
Iktle of the picture, and that there was a hok which 
it was hardly in the power of art to give. No ! all 
we can do is to produce something that makes a 
^Ustant aj^proaeh to nature, and that serves as a 
faint relic of the individual. A portrait is only a 
little better memorial than the parings of the nafls 
or a. lock of the hair. 
• H.— Who is it? 

N.-rIt is a Lady W— — : you have heard me 
speak of her before. SIm^ is a person of great sense 
and spirit, and combines very opposite qualities, 
from a sort of natural strength of character. She 
has shown the greatest feding and firmness united : 
no one can have more tenderness in her domestic 
connc^ons, and yet she has borne the loss of some 
of them with exemplary fortitude. Perhaps, the one 

p 2 
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ift a consequence of the other ; for where the attach- 
ment or even the regret is left, all is not lost. 
The mind has stiU a link to connect it with the 
beloved object. She has no affectation; and there- 
fore yields to unavoidable circumstances as they 
arise. Inconsolable grief is often mere cant^ and 
a trick to impose on ourselves and others. People 
of any real strength of character are seldom affected: 
those who have not the clue of their own feelings to 
guide them, do not know what to do, and study 
only how to produce an effect. I recollect one of 
the Mis^ B — s, Lord Orford's favourites, whom I 
met with at a party formerly, using the expression-— 
^^ That seal of mediocrity, affectation ! '^ Don'^t you 
think this striking ? 

H. — ^Yes; but not quite free firom the vice it 
describes. 

N.— Oh! they had plenty of that: they were 
regular bluestockingSj I assure you ; or they would 
not have been so entirely to his lordship^s taste, 
who was a mighty coxcomb* But there is none of 
that in the person I have been speaking of: she 
has very delightful, genteel, easy manners. 

H.^-*That is the only thing I envy in peojde in 
that class. 
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N.— But you arc hot to suppose they all have it : 

it is only those who are bom with it, and who would 

have had it in a less degree in every situation of 

life. Vulgarity is the growth of courts as well as 

of the hovel. We may be deceived by a certain 

artificial or conventional manner in persons of rank 

and fashion ; but they themselves see plainly enough 

into the natural character. I remember Lady W 

.told me, as an instance to this piurpose, that when 

she was a girl, she and her sister were introdviced at 

. court ; and it was then the fashion to stand in a 

circle, and the Queen came round and spoke to 

the different persons in turn. There was some 

high lady who came in after them, and pushed 

rudely into the circle so as to get before them. 

.But the Queen, who saw the circumstance, went 

up and spoke to them first, and then passed on (as 

.a just punishment) without taking any notice 

whatever of the forward intruder, I forget how it 

arose the other day, but she asked me—" Pray, 

. Mr. Northcote, is Discretion reckoned one of th6 

cardinal virtues ? '^ ". No,'' I said, " it is not one 

, of them, for it is all!'" If we had discretion at all 

times, we should never do wrong : but we are taken 

off our -guard by being thrown into new and diffi^ 
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cult 8ituati<ms^ and have not time to weigh the eon- 
seqoences or to summon resolution to our aid. That 
18 what Opie used to say when he had been en- 
gaged in an argument overnight, what excellent 
answers he could give the next day — ^and was vexed 
with himself for not havidg thought of them. No ! 
if we had sufficient presence of mind to foresee the 
consequences of our actions on the spot, we should 
very rarely have occasion to repent of thenf after- 
wards. 

H. — ^You put me in mind of Cicero's account 
of the carcBnal virtues, in his Offices^ who makes 
them out to be four ; and then says they are all 
referable to the iSrst, which is Prudence. 

N.— Ay ; do you recollect what they are ? 

H.— -Prudence, Temperance, Justice, and For- 
titude. 

N. — ^They are too much alike. The most dis- 
tinct is Fortitude. 

H. — I never could make much of Cicero, except 
his two treatises on Friendship and Old Age, which 
are most amiable gossiping. F see that Canning 
borrowed his tautology fix)m Cicero, who runs on 
with such expressions as ^< I will bear, I will suffer^ 
I will evidwre any extremity.**^ This is bad enoi^h 
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in the ori^nal: it is inexcusable in the copy. 
Cicero^s style, however, answered to the elegance of 
his finely-turned features ; and in his long, graceful 
neck you may trace his winding and involuted- 
penods. 

N. — Do you beKeve in that sort of stuff? 

H. — ^Not more than I can help. 
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N. — I ought to cross myself like the Catholics, 
vhen I see you. You terrify me by repeating what 
I say. But I see you have regulated yourself. 
There is nothing personally offensive, except what 
reUtes to Sir Walter. You make him swear too, 
which he did not do. He would never use the ex- 
pression Egad. I'hese little things mark the gen« 
tleman. I am afraid, if he sees it, he'^Il say I am a 
babbler. That is what they dread so at court, that 
the least word should transpire. 

H. — They may have their reasons for caution. 
At least,, they can gain nothing, and might possibly 
lose equally by truth or falsehood, as it must be 
difficult td convey an adequate idea of royalty. But 
authors are glad to be talked about. If Sir W. 
Scott has an objection to having his name men* 
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tioned, he is singularly unlucky. Enough was said 
in his praise ; and I do not believe he is captious. 
I fancy he takea the rough with the smooth. X did 
not well know what to do. You seemed to express 
9k wish that the conversatidns shotlld proceed, and 
yet you are startled at particular phrases, or I would 
have brought you what I had done to show you. 
I thought it best to take my chance of the general 
impression. . 

N. — ^Why, if kept to be. publidied as a diary 
after my death, they might do: nobody could then 
come to ask me questions about them. Biit I can- 
not say they appear very striking to me. One 
reason may be, what I observe myself cannot be 
very new to me. . If others are pleased, they ar& 
the best judges. It seems very odd that you who 
are acquamted with some of the greatest authors tH 
the day cannot find any thing of theirs worth set- 
ting.down. . 

H. — That by no meanl^ pleases them. I under- 
stand G--^ is angry at the liberty I take with yoU. 
He is quite safe in this respect. I might answer him 
much in the manner of the fellow in the Country 
Girl when his firiend introduces his mistress and bs 
salutes her—" Why, I suppose if J were to intrd- 
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duee my grandmother to you^— -^< Sir^^ repBes d& 
fiiker^ ^^ I ahould treat her with the utmost respect^ 
j3o I shall never think of repeating anj o£ G-^s 
eonverflations* My indifference may arise in part, 
as you 8$y, from their not bmg veiy new to 
me. G— might, I dare say, argue very well oti 
the doctrine of philosophical necessity or many 
iother questions; but then I have read all this be- 
fore in Hume or other writers, and I am very Utile 
^edified, because I have myself had access to the 
same sources that he has drawn from. But you, as 
an artist, have been pushed into an intercourse with 
the world as well as an observation of nature ; and 
rOombine a sufficient knowledge of general subjects 
with living iUustralaons of diem. I do not like the 
conversation of mere m&k of the world or anecdote- 
mongers, for there is nothing to bind it tc^etber, and 
ihe other sort is pedantic and tiresome from repetition, 
so that there is nobody but you I can come to. 

N.*-You do not go enough into society, or you 
would be cured of what I cannot help r^ar£ng as 
.n whim. You would there find many people of 
sense and information whose names you never heard 
fof. It is not those who have made most noise hi 
the World who are persons qf £he greatest general 
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capacity. It is the making the most of a little, oSr 
the being determined to get before otha*8 in some one 
thing (perhaps for want of other recommendations) 
that brings men into notice. IndiTidtials gun ^ 
^xeputation as they make a fortune, by application 
and by haying set theiir minds upon it. But yoii 
vhave set out QSke other pe<^le brought up among 
books) with such exclusive notions of authors and 
literary fame, that if you find the least glimmering 
.of common sense out of this pale, you think it :a 
prodigy, and run into the opposite extreme. I do 
not say that you have not a perception of character, 
or have not thought as far as you have observed; 
but you have not had the opportunities. You turn 
yoxa back on the world, and fancy that they turn 
their backs on yoii. This is^ a t^ dangerous 
princ^le. You become reckless of consequences. 
It leads to an abandonment c£ eharaetar. By set- 
ting the opinion of others at defiance, you lose your 
•self-respect, It is of no use that you still say, you 
will do what is right ; your passions usup the pkce 
ef reason, and whisper you, that whatever you ace 
bent up(m doing is right. You cannot put this de- 
ception on the public, however false or pr^udiced 
their standard may be; and the opnion of the 
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world, therefore, acts as a seasonable check upon 
wilfiihiess and eccentricity. 

H. — ^What you have stated is the best excuse I 
could make for my own faults or blunders. When 
one is found &ult with for nothing, or for dcmig one^s 
best, one is apt to give the world their revenge. 
All the former part of my life I was treated as a 
dpher; and since I have got into notice, I have 
been set upon as a wild beast. When this is the 
.^ase, and you can expect as little justice as candour, 
you naturally in self-defence take refuge in a sort of 
misanthropy and cynical contempt for mankind. 
.One is disposed to humour them, and to furnish them 
with 9ome ground for their idle and malevolent cen- 
sures. 

N. — But you should not. If you do nothinjg to* 
confirm them in their first prejudices, they will come 
^ound in. time. They are slow to admit claims^ 
because they are not sure of their validity ; and 
they thwart and cross-examine you to try what tern- 
per you are made of. Without some such ordeal 
or difficulty Arown in the way, every upstart and 
.piretender must be swallowed whole. That would 
never do. But if you have patience to stand the 
test, justice is rendered at last, and you are stamp^ 
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for as much as you are worth. You certidnly have 
not spared others : why should you expect nothing 
but ^^ the milk of human kindness ?^^ Look to those 
men behind you (a collection of portraits on 
the same framej-^there is Pope and Dryden— 
did they fare better than living authors? Had 
not Dryden his Shadwell, and Pope his Dennis, 
who fretted him to a shadow, and galled him almost 
to death P There was Dr. Johnson, who in his 
writings was a pattern of wisdom and morality — ^he 
declared that he had been hunted down as if he 
had been the great enemy of mankind. Butiie had 
strength of mind to look down upon it. Not to do 
this, is either infirmity of temper, or shows a con- 
sdous want of any claims that are worth carrying 
up to a higher tribunal than the cabal and clamour 
of the moment. Sir Joshua always despised ma* 
licious reports; he knew they would blow over : at 
the same time, he as little regarded exaggerated 
praise. Nothing you could say had any effect, if he 
was not satisfied with himself. He had a great 
game to play, and only looked to the* result He 
had studied himself thoroughly ; and, besides, had 
great equanimity of temper, which, to be sure, it is 
difficult to acquire, if it is not natural. You have 
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two faults : one is tfeud at quarrd with the world, 
which makes you despair, and prevaits you taking 
all the pains you might : the other is a carelessness 
an4 mismam^elnent, which makes you throw away 
the litde you actually do, and brings you into diffii* 
oulties that way. Sir Joshua used to say it was as 
wrong for a man to think too little as too much (^ 
hmsdf : if the one ran him into extravagance and 
presumption, the other sank hhn in sloth and insig- 
mficance. You see the same thix^ in horses : if 
they cannot stir a load at the iSrst effort, they give 
it'up a# a hopeless task ; and nothing can rouse them 
from thdr sbgg^ obstinacy but Uows and ill* 
treatment. 

H.*— -I confess all this, but I hardly know, how to 
remedy it ; nor do I feel any strohg^ induc^nait. 
Taking one tlung with another, I have no great 
cause to complain. If I had be^ a merchant, a 
bookseller, or the proprietor of a newspaper, instead 
of what I am, I m^ht have had more money or 
possessed a town and country-house, instead of 
lodging in a first or second floor, as it may happen. 
But what then? I see how the man of business 
and fortune p»3ses his time. He is up and in the 
city by eight, swallows his fneakfiust m haste, at^ 



tttids a meetmg of cteditaiB, ^ust read Lloyd^s lists, 
Gpnsult the price of consols, study the markets, look: 
ipto his accounts, pay his workmen, and superintend 
hk clerks : he has hi»*dly a minute in the day;io. 
himself, and perhaps in the four-and*twenty hours 
does not do a single thing that he would do if he- 
could help it< Surely, this sacrifice of time and 
inclination requires some compensation, which it 
meets with. But how am I entitled to make my 
fortune (which Cannot be done without all dm 
mxiety and dndgery) who do hardly any thing at 
all, and never any thiiig biit what I like to do ? I 
rise when I please, breakfaist at lengthf write what 
comes into my head, Mid after taking a mutton-chop 
and a dish of strong tea, go to the play, and thus my 
time passes. Mr. — * has no time to go to the 
p}ay. It was but the other day that I Kad to ^t 
up a little earlier than usual to go into the city about 
some money transaction, which appeared to me a pro- 
digious hardship: if so, it was plain that I must lead 
a tolerably easy life : nor should I object to passing 
mine over again. Tifl I was twenty, I had no idea 
of any thing but books, and thought every thing else 
was worthless and mechanical. The having to study 
paintmg about this time, and finding the difficulties 
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and beauties it unfolded, opened a new field to me/ 
and I began to conclude that there might be a 
number of ^^ other things between heaven and earth 
that were never dreamt of in my philosophy.'*^ Ask 
G— -, or any other literary man who has never been 
taken out of the leading-strings of learning, and you 
wUl perceive that they hold for a settled truth that 
the universe is built of words. 6 — has no interest 
but in literary fame, of which he is a worshipper : 
he cannot believe that any one is clever, or has even 
common sense, who has not written^ tx)ok. If you 
talk to him of Italian cities, where great poets and 
patriots lived, he heavefi a sigh ; and if I were pos* 
sessed of a fortune, he should go and visit the house 
where Galileo lived or the tower where Ugplino was 
imprisoned. He can see with the eyes of his mind. 
To all else he is marble. It is like speaking to him 
of the objects of asiajth sense ; every other language 
seems dumb and inarticulate. 



THE END. 
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